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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Held under the Auspices of the Webster 
Farmers’ Club, in the Township of Web- 


ster, Washtenaw County. 


As announced in the FARMER some 
weeks ago, a Farmers’ Institute was held 
at the Congregational church in the town- 
ship of Webster, beginning on Tuesday, 
the 19th, and continuing through the fol- 
lowing day and evening. The programme 
arranged for the occasion was as follows: 

TUESDAY EVENING, JAN. 19. 

»—Anthem. 

nvocation—Rev. Wm. Jones. 
leome Address—President of the Club, 

Merrill. 

. ** People 
Isaver, Webster. 
Music. 
“Chinese Agriculture ’?—Prof. J. B. Steere, 

: University. 


We Meet,”? Mrs. Alice 


aichigal 
Music. 
Kecess. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9:30 4. M. 
Music. 
“The Silent McColl, 
Webster. 
“ Different Methods in Agriculture ’—Mrs. 
E. 8. Cushman, Delbi Miils. 
** Frauds, General; Frauds, Particular’’—C. 
M. Starks, Webster. 


Educator”—I. G. 


Musi AFTERNOON, 1:30. 
usic. 

“The Fa mer and His Relations to the Com- 
mercial Interests of the Country’’—Hon. H. 
Hinds, Stanton. 

Paper—Mrs. F. Chamberlain, Dexter. 

“ Success in Life, Its Aids and Hindrances” 
—Wnm. Ball, Hamburg. 

Music. 

Recess. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Music. 

“The Relation of the Stockman’s Wife to Her 
Husband’s Business ’’—Beatrix, of the HovusE- 
= of the MicHIGAN FARMER, Detroit. 

LUBIC. 

““Needs of Agriculture’’—Prof. Samuel 
Johnson, Agricultural College, Lansing. 

Committee on Programme—Wm. Ball, W. 

Boyden, Mrs. Johnson Backus, President 
Merrill, and the Secretary, Miss Nellie Queal. 

The following are the officers of the 
club: 

President—George Merrill. 

Treasurer—Wm. Weston. 

Recording Seeretary—Miss Nellie Queal. 

hiatal Secretary—Irving C. Mc 

oll. 

Vice- Presidents—Wm. Ball, George W. 
Phelps. 

By 7 o'clock on Tuesday evening the 
church was filled with an audience made 
up of the farmers of the vicinity, and 
others from Saline, Dexter, Hamburg, 
Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti and other towns. A 
few came from a distance, and felt well 
paid for attending. The President, Mr. 
Geo. Merrill, assumed the chair and call- 
ed the meeting to order, and a fine choir, 
under the leadership of Mr. Erwin Ball, 
gave a musical selection, which was fol- 
lowed by an invocation by the Rev. Wm. 
Jones. 

President Merrill then read a short ad- 
dress in which he cordially welcomed the 
visitors present. He gave a short history 
of the Club, and advocated the forming 
of such an one in each township in the 
State. He spoke of the progress made in 
the past fifty years, especially referring 
to the neighborhood where the Club had 
its headquarters. It is only 61 years since 
the first white man settled in Washtenaw 
Co. At that time Michigan was believed 
to be a State worthless for agricultural 
purposes. He showed by statistics her 
present position as a producer of wheat, 
wool and other farm products, and com- 
pared her average of wheat per acre with 
other States. In connection with her ed- 
ucational interests he spoke in compli- 
mentary terms of the Agricultural Col- 
lege and the State University. In conclu- 
sion, he said that the preponderance in 
numbers of the farming community 
made it their own fault if the laws were 
not what they should be, and counselled 
united action to reform what was thought 
to be unjust or unwise in the laws of the 
State. 

Mrs. Alice Olsaver, of Webster, foliow- 
ed with a paper on ‘‘People we Meet,’ 
Mrs. Olsaver read a very interesting 
essay, filled with descriptions of the peo- 
ple met with in every day life, their char- 
acteristics, failings and merits. The de- 
scriptions were graphic, humorous, and so 
apt in some cases as to draw forth the ap- 


plause of her audience. This paper is 
to appear in full in the HousgeHonip and 
therefere we refrain from making a sum- 
mary of it. 

The choir gave some excellent music: 
and then Prof. J, B. Steere, of the State 
University, gave a paper on ‘Chinese 
Agriculture.” He depicted the difference 
between the methods of a country where 
labor was abundant and land scarce, as 
compared with our own country where 
opposite conditions obtain. He described 
the careful maaoner in which every 
inch of soilis cultivated, and the methods 
adopted to secure the very largest re- 
turns. The land is divided into tracts, the 
tillers living in villages in huts so small 
that they look like chicken coops; and ir- 
rigation is used to force the quickest and 
greatest growth possible. 

After the choir had furnished some 
more music, an adjournment was taken 
till next morning at 9:30. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The church was filled to overflowing, 
despite the blustering character of the 
weather, when President Merrill called 
the meeting to order. The choir gave 
‘The Jovial Farmer Boy” so as to draw 
repeated rounds of applause, when Mr. 
I. G. McColl, of Webster, presented a 
epaper on ‘The Silent Educator.” Mr} 
McColl spoke of the press as an educator, 
and the immense power, for good or for 
evil, with which itisimbued. The press 
is the originator of every public func- 
tionary, and each one is the greatest and 
the best and the mainspring of every en. 
terprise. The love of notoriety makes 
the press a power. The editor is not al 
ways a good man; in fact he is frequently 
far from it, and his paper imparts a mi- 
asma to its readers. The editor must, 
however, pander to the tastes of his read- 
ers to be successful. A paper is seldom 
all bad or all good. On one page may be 
a sermon to the youth, with the details of 
a tragedy on the other. The latter is 
always read more fully than the former. 
The good newspaper exerts a wonderful 
influence upon public opinion. The 
literary journal and its refining influence 
was commented upon, and the ubiquitous 
reporter, with his instinct for news cf ail 
kinds, from the interview with the public 
man, to the fire, or the sick room of the 
dying, each detail noted and commented 
upon. - The political press was also criti- 
cised in its relations to public affairs and 
public men. The great danger from the 
press was the influence its teachings had 
upon the minds of the young, and it was 
the duty of parents to carefully watch the 
character of the journals they allowed 
their children to read. Despite its 
shortcomings, however, the press was and 
is doing a great good in enlightening 
public sentiment. 

Mr. C. F. Moore, Prof. Johnson and 
others warmly applauded the paper of 
Mr. McColl. Mr. Moore said no one who 
had not brought up a family could appre- 
ciate how true were the criticisms of the 
paper. He then spoke of the prevailing 
tendency of the daily press to sensation 
alism, giving details of every crime and 
tragedy, illustrated with pictures of the 
criminal. It was 1bad thing for children 
to be allowed to read such papers, and it 
was difficult to keep them out of their 
way. He hoped for a better sentiment to 
obtain among the public, and this would 
soon be reflected in a change in the char- 
acter of the press 

*‘Different Methods in Agriculture’ 
was the caption of a paper presented by 
Mrs. E. 8. Cushman, of Delhi Mills. The 
reader spoke of the early days in the set- 
tlement of Ohio, and the impression peo- 
ple then had in regard to Michigan. It 
was fully believed that the State was not 
worth surveying. The reader then refer 
red to the early history of the west, the 
effect of immigration; gave a description 
of the farm owners in Great Britain, and 
their methods; also in Ireland, Germany 
and France, and then compared the con- 
dition and prospects of the agriculturists 
in America with those of other lands, and 
closed with the advice that we should be 
content in Michigan, the center of the 
** golden belt.” 

The Rev. Mr. Jones took exceptions to 
some of the statements in regard to the 
condition of the English peasantry, but 
Mrs. Cushman and Mr. Ball gave some 
facts and figures that amply sustained the 
statements of the paper. 

We will say right here that all the 
papers read by the ladies during the In 
stitute are in the hands of the Editor of 
the HouszHoLp, and will appear from 
week to week. They were so generally 
good that it was deemed advisable to pub- 
lish them in full, as nosummary could do 
justice to them. This is the reason we 
make but few comments upon them. 
‘Frauds, General; Frauds, Particular,” 
was the name of the paper presented by 
C. M. Starks of Webster, and he laid bare 
the frauds in this life with an unsparing 
hand, no matter where the shot struck. 
The paper had also a species of grim 
humor about it that greatly pleased his 
audience. We shall not attempt a sum- 
mary of this paper. It is too good to be 
spoiled, and we propose giving it in full. 
After some more music by the choir, a 
recess was taken until half-past one 
o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


It was little late before President Mer- 


rill could call the meeting to order, the 
trouble being that the ladies in the neigh- 
borhood had prepared an enormous 
amount of food, which they insisted had 
to beeaten. The visitors got away alive, 
but it was a tight squeeze. Finally the 
church filled up with a splendid audience, 
and after the President had rapped to 
order, the choir gave another selection 
that seemed to strike everyone as particu- 
larly tine. Then H. H. Hinds, of Stanton, 
Montcalm Co., read a paper entitled ‘‘The 
Farmer and His R2lations to the Commer- 
cial Interests of the Country.” Mr. Hinds 
said the farmer was interested in straight, 
honest business. Having to work unceas- 
ingly, and his avocation requiring untir- 
ing energy, his natural allies are honest, 
industrious and enterprising men, who are 
interested in the various productive in- 
dustries of the country. To the lawless, 
dissipated and worthless portion of 
the community the farmer’s__in- 
terests are entirely antagonistic. 
‘‘ There need be no regrets that the farm- 
er, his children, and his children’s child- 
ren are born to incessant and increasing 
toil. It seems to be a physical law that 
it requires work—actual, fatiguing work 
—to develop the staying qualities of our 
successful American citizensin all call- 
ings and professions. And I here make 
the assertion, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that nine-tenths of the men and 
women who have made this county great 
and themselves famous were born to 
great physical toil and exertion. The 
large majority of the successful business 
and professional men engaged in the in. 
dustries and manufacturing and mining 
interests of our country, andin the various 
professional callings, are graduates of the 
farm and country, and are not city bred. 
It is the exception and not the rule, that 
the father, the son, and the grandson 
snecessively succeed to the same great 
business in our towns. It seems to be 
necessary to infuse new blood from the 
country. The farmer, in his relations to 
the commerce of the country, should be 
the embodiment of the strictest integrity, 
and should observeto the smallest par- 
ticular, any contract regerding the sale or 
the quality and condition of his prod- 
ucts. He is especially interested in the 
abolition of all frauds and deceptions.” 
He instanced the butter fraud as one of 
a serious character, both to butter-maker 
and the consumer. He said there were 
about 14 million butter cows in the coun- 
try, and this great industry must go to 
the wallif this fraud was allowed to go on. 
Chicago sent out each year 10 millions of 
pounds of butter more than she received 
from the country, and the excess came 
from the rendering tanks of that city. 
The consumer got no advantage from this, 
and was compelled to eat it under the im- 
pression he was eating dairy butter. The 
cheese business was. being injured in the 
same way, and the farmers themselves 
were somewhat responsible for this 
through their co-operative factories, 
for they partially skimmed the milk 
and sold the cheese. He took the ground 
that the farmer, more than any man in 
the community, is interested in the strict- 
est integrity in all lines of trade and busi- 
ness. 
This paper called out quite a discussion, 
in which Mr. Nordman, of Dexter, 
sustained the paper and spoke of the fraud 
practiced upon farmers by mille:s in defi- 
ance of law. He said that while the law 
gave them the right to take toll to the 
amount of one-tenth, some of them were 
not content with less than a sixth, and 
sometimes a fifth of the grain. He said he 
was glad the matter was being ventilated 
in the MicnigAN Farmer, and thought 
the farmers should look for a remedy. 
Mr. C. F. Moore, Mr. Peters and Mr. 
Stark discussed various points in the 
in the paper, and especially the oleomar- 
garine frauds. 
Mrs. F.Chamberlain, of Dexter, follow- 
ed with a paper on farm life, and espec- 
ially the training and care of children, 
which gave general satisfaction to her 
hearers and enlisted their closest atten- 
tion. 
**Success in Life, its Aids and Hind- 
rances,” by Wm. Ball, of Hamburg,was a 
paper entirely different from anything we 
have heard from the author before, and it 
was a very pleasant one to listen to with 
its sharp comments and earnest advice. 
We hope to give it in full before long. 
A musical selection ended the after- 
noou’s session, and a recess was taken un- 
til 7:30. 
EVENING SESSION. 


The church was crowded when the 
meeting was called to order. After some 
music, a paper entitled ‘‘ The Relation of 
the Stockman’s Wife to Her Husband’s 
Business” was read by Beatrix, Editor of 
the MicHIGAN FarMER HOUSEHOLD, which 
will be given in full hereafter at the 
earnest request of some of the stockmen 
as well as ladies present. This paper was 
followed by music by the choir. 

Mrs. H. H. Hinds of Stanton, was call- 
ed upon for a recitation, and responded 
by giving ‘‘ The Widow’s Prayer” in a 
style which drew out merited applause. 
Music by the choir followed, and then 
Prof. Samuel Johnson of the State Agri- 
cultural College, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Needs of Agriculture.” He said the 
present might seem an inopportune time 
torefer to the needs of agriculture in this 
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nineteenth century. Agriculture yet has 
its needs. He spoke of the need of more 
perfect cultivation and of better bred 
stock. But he referred specially to the 
neglect of little things. _This could not 
be attributed to ignorance, but rather to 
neglect. Farmers all knew the necessity 
of having good seed corn, yet how many 
suffer from not having it. How many 
farmers can tell what their milk, but- 
ter or other products are costing them? 
How much does their wheat cost, and 
does it pay at 85 or 99 cents per bushel? 
He spoke of average dairy herds with a 
few good animals, a number of fair 
ones, and others nearly valueless. Some 
farmers had learned the necessity of 
having the work of their hands directed 
by thought. Upon the farmer’s fidelity to 
these ideas depends his success. In agri- 
culture we want the active brain and the 
careful thought as much, or more, than 
the brawny muscle. It used to be the 
fashion for farmers to look with disgust 
upon the book farmer. He knew there 
were cultured fools. Te trouble with 
many is that they: wilds ‘td take the 
highest position at once. In the 
sharp competition it is the man 
who attends carefully to details and 
work whvu wins. Practical education 
is wanted, and yet how many institutions 
are giving such an education to-day? 
Another pressing need in most agricul- 
tural sections is good district schools, 
where nine tenths of our children are 
educated, The home school is the place 
where an education in the common Eng- 
lish branches can be best obtained. All 
the colleges in the State only graduated 
600 in 1883. Ann Arbor had graduated 
2,000 in ten years and of these only 16 
became farmers. It is, therefore, a fact 
that we cannot rely upon colleges to pro- 
vide educated men for the farms of Michi- 
gan. Hence the necessity of giving to 
the common schools a good support. The 
farmers need to think more of the dignity 
and honor of their business. The paper 
was warmly applauded and Messrs. Ball, 
Hinds and Williams spoke of the various 
points referred to. Mr. Ball said he could 
himself corroborate the statement that 
farmers as a rule did not farm as well 
as they knew how. Could remem- 
ber some of his own shortcomings. Mr. 
Hinds spoke of district schools and said 
no part of the paper was more worthy of 
earnest consideration than what was said 
in regard to them. 

Mr. Ball then offered the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Club 
be tendered to the Congregational Soci 
ety for their commoditous and com.ort- 
able church for the sessions of its [nsti- 
tute; also to School District No. 2 for the 
use of its school-house in aiding so many 
in <r physical comforts of the 
necessary dinner. 

Resolved, That this Association is under 
great obligations to those ladies and gen- 
tlemen from a distance who by their pres- 
ence and participation in its proceedings 
a added so much $0 our pleasure and 
rofit. 

Resolved, That, for the excellent music 
furnished by the singers in attendance, 
this Association extends its heartiest 
thanks, and hopes that their journey 
through life may be as pleasant and profit- 
able to them as their music has been 
pleasant and profitable to us. 

Resolved, That this Association recog- 
nizes its obligations to the Editor of the 
MicHIGAN Farmer for his presence at our 
meeting and his interest in our work, and 
as long as he pursues his present course 
in advancing the agricultural and stock 
interests in this State, and publishes so 
clean and desirable a journal, void of a 
recital of hideous crimes and sensational 
reading so damaging to the young, we 
pledge him a hearty support as an earnest 
of our high appreciation of the character 
of his paper. 

Thus ended one of the most pleasant 
and successful institutes it has been our 
good luck to attend. The officers of the 
Farmers’ Club and its members were un- 
tiring in their efforts to make it a success, 
and succeeded most admirably. The 
hospitality shown to visitors was of the 
most generous character, and they were 
unanimous in expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the way in which the people of 
Webster cared for the strangers within 
their gates. 


Clover seed was the most profitable crop in 
Genesee County last year. It was also the 
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largest ever gathered in the county. 





BARNS FOR MICHIGAN. 


Description of One in Washtenaw County. 


Wesstsr, Washtenaw Co., Jan. 5, 1886, 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

I see in last week’s FARMER, that O. A. 
Sober, of Ypsilanti, calls for information 
on barn building. I have a basement 
barn built on level ground that I use for 
a grain, hay and stock barn. I will give 
plan of barn, so that Mr. Sober may get 
some ideas from it that may be of some 
benefit to him in building. Size of barn 
40x64 ft., plan above basement. The 
barn has five bents and four spaces 
spaces are all 16 ft.; length of posts 20 ft.; 
have a bay in each end of barn 16x40; have 
two floors 16x40; as there is nothing be- 
tween the two floors but posts it would 
be the same as one floor 32x40; on front 
side of barn have a drive way 32 ft. with 
bridge from driveway to barn floor. Each 
floor has double doors, and when hooked 
together can be sent right and left; after 
filling one end bay close the doors to one 
floor end you have another bay toxfill 19x 
40 ft. There is no need of leaving over 13 
ft. for drive floor, and it don’t take any 
extra help to fill this kind ofa barn. The 
basement has side walls 2 ft. thick and 
8 ft. high, low walls on each end and on 
both sides of alley running lengthwise of 
basement. I will send you a diagram of 
basement. 

A barn of this size will hold without 
crowding 125 sheep and 18 head of horses 
and cattle, or 250 sheep without horses 
and cattle. I used for floor in cattle 
stable cobble stones and water lime, plank 
for horses in single stalls, dirt in double. 
I have shoot above alley for throwing 
down hay and straw, etc. Mr. Sober asks 
if a basement story will pay the outlay. By 
using a few more stones and a little more 
timber, you get a warm and comfortable 
place for stock, where they won’t shiver 
in the coldest of weather. In my opinion 
he can’t get the same room for so little 
cost in any other way. If Mr. Sober will 
take the trouble to come to Webster, I 
should be pleased to show him some good 
basement barns. 

I have meal bin under stairs that can be 
filled from top. I wouldn’t put basement in 
bank if [had one. Gro. W. MERRILL. 


A Lenawee County Farmer who Don’t Like 
Basements—His ldea of a Farm Barn. 


It seems to me the basement men have 
had it their own way and everybody 
seems to take it for granted it is the only 
way to build a barn: but my ideaof a 
barn (mind you, this is only my idea) is 
one that shall combine the most room; be 
the most convenient for feeding stock and 
at the same time not cost asmall fortune. 

Such a barn as Mr. Phelps describes 
cannot be built in this section for much 
less than $1,500 or $1,800. 

Now a basement is no place to keep 
sheep, a8 many good flock-masters of this 
section can testify; it is either too warm 
and poorly ventilated, or too cold and 
damp ifleft with doors open. What is 
wanted for sheep is plenty of light, and 
that might be truly said of all other kinds 
of stock. When I build a barn it will be 
a one story barn and something after this 
plan: Make your frame of as light tim- 
bers as possible, say 8x8 for posts and 
beams and 6x8 for plates and purlineas. 
Put up five bents 12, 14, or 16 feet apart 
with floor in the middle and bay on one 
side and bay and granary on the other. 
The width should be not less than 50 feet. 
Take 12 feet from the side for stable and 
have a 6 foot alley between this and bays. 
This stable is intended for cattle or both 
cattle and horses, letting them face the barn 
floor with plenty of windows behind, also 
windows over drive doors; over this stable 
have matched floor and run your straw 
with shoots behind the cattle to throw 
down bedding. There is no harder work 

‘about doing chores than cutting down a 
frozen straw stack and carrying it in for 
bedding. 

This barn is intended to stand east and 
west with drive door in the north. Build 
your sheep barn on west side of your 
barnyard, and connected with and run- 
ing south from main barn, say 24 by 48, 

with windows on all sides and matched 





floor overhead, and one or two shoots in 
center to throw down hay. Now on the 
west side of drive way build a tool house 
same width as sheep barn, with doors on 
all sides and matched floor overhead to 
store small tools, or if the boys are bound 
to skate let them have this room fora 
skating rink. 

Build all on good wall 2 or 24 feet high, 
and side up with 8-inch matched siding. 
I would have 20 or 24 foot posts; you can 
have purlin posts run to ground and rest 
on stone, and being 18 feet apart they 
will not be in the way. Haveall outside 
doors hung on hinges so they will shut 
tight. Such a barn will not cost more 
than half as much as a basement barn of 
same capacity, and you will have a first 
class hay, straw and grain barn, sheep 
barn, cattle and horse stable (if root cel- 
lar is wanted put it under the main floor), 
as well as a place for the children to skate 
if they want to. I have to keep my stock 
say I should thoroughly appreciate some- 
in a very poor apology for abarn, and can 
thing better. ABNER WILSON. 

TECUMSER, January 18th. 


Deseription of a Barn that Suits a Clinton 
County Farmer. 


Sr. Jouns, Mich., Jan. 18, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I wish to reply to O. A. Soberin regard 
to barn building, through the columns of 
the FARMER. 

I have a barn that isthe same as he 
wants to build. Ithas a wali 4} feet high, 
with posts 20 feet. The sills are framed 
in post four feet from wal, and I think it 
a nice way to build. Ihave plenty of 
stone but like this way best. He can have 
asanuch light and ventilation as is wanted 
and it is not so cold and damp. 

My barn is for sheep, hay and grain; is 
36x60 feet, beams have a 12 inch swell. 
Basement is 5 feet above the ground. 

He wanted to know if this kind of 
framing was permanent. I think it is if 
well braced. I think that 40 feet wide is 
the best. In regard to a hay fork I like 
the double harpoon fork with a double 
rope. The rope is cheaper than a track, 
and can be changed from one barn to the 
other or from one mow to the other ina 
few mixutes. TI siiould build a basement 
barn by all means. T. SHAVER. 

—={0————— 


“SHIAWASSEE COUNTY NOTES. 


A short time since we were invited to 
look over some of the territory in Shia- 
wassee County that had never been explor- 
ed by a representative of the FarMER,and 
consequently boarded the west bound 
train on the D. & M. R. R. for Corunna, 
at which point we were met by Mr. W. 
D. Underwood and conveyed northward a 
distance of about nine miles into the 
township of New Haven, which we find 
to be level and heavy timbered, and capa- 
ble of producing very heavy crops of both 
grain and grass. There are but few if any 
portions of the State better adapted to 
raising good cattle than this. 

We find that Mr. Underwood has a good 
farm of eighty acres that ia well fenced, 
and on it he has erected a good barn and 
is laying plans fora house. A few years 
ago he purchased a Shorthorn bull from 
L. L. Brooks, of Novi, and has raised 
some good grades that he thinks well of 
as milkers and beef cattle. Not being 
content with grades alone he has bought 
the pure-bred heifer Red Mary and the 
bull calf Shiawassee Chief, both of which 
were bred by N. A. Clapp, Milford. Red 
Mary is a descendant of Miss Severs, a 
cow imported by J. C. Letton, Paris, Ken- 
tucky, from Leonard Severs of Yorkshire, 
England, in 1839. Shiawassee Chief de- 
scends from Stapleton Lass, a cow im- 
ported by the Ohio Importing Company 
in 1834. 

We called cn Mr. A. C. Crickmore 
who has an excellent farm of 160 acres 
well improved, and has a large commodi- 
ous barn. At the Whitfield sale in the 
fall of 1884 he purchased the pure-bred 
Shorthorn bull 2nd Barmpton Hero, a de- 
scendant of the Cox importation of 1816. 
This bull is being well cared for, and we 
think will give good satisfaction. Mr. C. 
showed us a fine lot of calves sired by the 
Underwood bull,that will make good cat- 
tle. He said he had as fine a lot of year- 
lings but as he was offered $30 each for 
them had sold them and bought in some 
of the “common” kind for half the 
money. This clearly shows the superior- 
ity of the grade Shorthorns over the na- 
tive cattle but we do not think it was a 
wise trade, for the grades would have in- 
creased in weight much faster than the 
natives will, and the value per pound 
would have increased as they increased 
in weight. Mr. C. has ventured in pure- 
breds by purchasing the heifer calf Mil- 
ford Lady, a descendant of imported 
Miss Severs, bred by N. A. Clapp, and a 
heifer calf Genissa Belle, a descendant 
of imported Victoria, bred by C. Kings- 
ley, Milford. The calf Genissa Belle won 
first premium at Milford Union Fair last 
fall, and if cared for in the future as well 
as she has been in the past will make a 
remarkably fine cow. 

We next called on Mr. E. W. Pearsall, 
who has, within the last few years, clear— 
ed his 120 acre farm, erected good build- 
ings and is now taking considerable pride 
in stock. He has some good grade Short- 
horns, and within the last year has 


purchased from C. Hibbard & Son a roan 
Shorthorn cow, descended from the Henrp 
Clay importation, that is an excellent 
milker and the mother of some good stock 
as well. Alsofrom N. A. Clapp, Giftie 
7th, bred by James Moore, and 
descended from imported Stapleton Lass. 
This Giftie heifer, as well as Mr. Under-. 
wood’s Red Mary, if properly handled,are 
capable of doing something for the own- 
ers in the show ring. 

The roads being nearly impassable with 
a team, we started to make a tour of the 
neighborhood on foot. Calling on Mr. 
L. Stroup, we found him the same posses- 
sor of a fine farm that has the appearance 
of being well managed and giving the 
owner abundant returns for the labor 
bestowed. 

We next called on the Wing Brothers, 
who have a good farm of 140 acres. Here 
we saw a very fine specimen of a Small 
Yorkshire hog, a young boar bred by Mr. 
Harris of Fentonville. The Messrs. Wing 
contemplate selling and moving to 
Kansas on account of ill health of one of 
the brothers. We were shown a fine 
sample of Kansas corn that was greatly 
superior to that we usually buy from the 
west. We were told that none of the No. 
1 corn from Kansas came here. 

Calling on Mr. A. F. North, we found 
that on account of sore eyes he was oblig- 
ed to be away from his farm a consider- 
able share of the time doctoring, but wish- 
ed the Micntcan Farmer for his family 
to read. 

We found Mr. John F. Jacobs an enter- 
prising beginner on a farm, willing to 
furnish himself and family with such 
reading as is furnished in the Farmer 
and HousEHOLD. 

Mr. N. White has a good farm on which 
he is prospering, and well satisfied with 
the country except when the freezing and 
thawing weather makes such bad roads. 

The next day dawned upon us with 
brighter prospects. The sun shone forth 
from a clear sky and the air was cold and 
bracing. With a light heart we started 
out in company with Mr. Underwood for 
the city of Owosso. The hubs were 
high enough and the ruts deep enough to 
make a lasting record for any country. 
With a good team we were enabled to 
make the distance of twelve milesin a 
little over a half a day. 

At Owosso we met Mr. C. Hibbard, who 
was just returning from county court 
where he had been to assist the officers of 
the township in defending the town in 
an action brought against them on ac- 
count of adefective bridge. A ride of 
five miles brought us to the Hibbard farm, 
where we spent avery pjeasant evening. 
In the morning we spent a little time in 
looking over the stock here, which is 
always in good shape and well cared for. 
The sheep were wintering in good con- 
dition,and notwithstanding the low prices 
have made good liberal returns the last 
year. The Shorthorns, although not quite 
as numerous as we had hoped they would 
be here by this time, are looking well and 
are a credit to theowners. The Knightly 
bull bought of H. H. Hinds, of Stanton, 
has improved much since we saw him last, 
and we think will make a large animal of 
good proportions, that will be a credit to 
both breeder andowner. The Berkshires 
are more than maintaining their former 
position, and there are some excellent 
specimens here at the present time. They 
were fattening some mature Berkshires 
that ought to have had a prominent place 
in the parade at Owosso made with the 
Shorthorn beeves fed and sold for Christ— 
mas by this firm. 

On our way to Corunna, in company 
with J. W. Hibbard, we called at Profes- ° 
sor Cook’s farm and had a look at his 
stock. Waterloo Duke, bought at the Mc- 
Pherson sale, was looking well and seems 
to’be capable of doing much good yet. If 
the breeders and farmers of this portion 
of the State do not patronize him they 
will miss a rare opportunity. The Water- 
loo cow does not seem quite as fleshy as 
in the fall, but is plenty fat enough for 
breeding purposes. The old Strawberry 
cow is doing well but seems to show age 
a little. There were here some good spec- 
imens of Shropshire sheep, from W. J. 
Gariock’s flock of near Howell. 

Arriving at Corunna, where the Mutual 
Insurance Company were holding their 
annual meeting, we met Mr. E.S. Burnett, 
the Shorthorn breeder, who 1s president of 
the Association. Also Mr. Amos Par- 
menter,of Vernon, the Merino sheep breed- 
er; Mr. F. E. Sheiden of Owosso, a feeder 
of mutton sheep, Geo. T. Mason of Owos- 
so; C. 8. Dickinson of West Haven, Albert 
Smith of Durand, Wm. Cowles of Durand, 
F. G. Bailey of Vernon and many others 


whose names we do not remember at 
present. In all we had a jolly good time. 
We left on the afternoon train for home, 
after promising to return to this county. 
again when the roads and weather were 
more favorable. c. 
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THE seventh annual meeting of the 
National Sugar Growers’ Association will 
be held in the city of St. Louis, on Thurs- 


day and Friday, February 4th and 5th, 
next. Dr. W. H. Wiley, Chief Chemist 
of the Department of Azriculture, who 
superintended the diffusion experiments 
at Ottawa, Kansas, in September last, 
and who has since been to Europe, to ex- 
amine the processes and the practices in 
use there, will be present. It is also ex- 
pected that a large number of the leading 
cane growers from the en ire northwest 
and southwest will be present. 
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THE CLEVELAND BAY. 




















Ata meeting called by Geo. E..Brown, 
Aurora, Ills., President of the Cleveland 
Bay Society «f America at Chicago, Jan. 
14th, the Society formed their constitu- 
tion, by-laws, and rules of registry; and 
now that grand old breed is placed on the 
same footing vith other imported horses, 
and the promoters are to be congratulated 
on the success that has attended their 
favorites in every section where they have 
been introduced. 

From the very first these horses have 
stood in big favor with all practical, un- 
biased horsemen, for it ~as plainly to be 
seen that they were to fill a place not al- 
ready occupied—that of a happy medium 
between the trotter and the mammoth 
draft horse. 

Michigan bids fair to be a very favora- 
ble field in which this breed may take 8 
prominent position. S» many farmers 
fully appreciate a finely matched farm 
team, wh’ch is heavy enouch for all the 
ordinary work on the farm and still style 
and action fitting them for any road 
work; and besides « large portion of Mich 
igan mares are particularly suited to mate 
with Cleveland Bay stallions, for it bs 
been proved that the best results are ob 
tained from the small Morgan and other 
gamey trotring bred mares. 

If a few farn.ers in each township wil 
club together and buy one of these stal 
lions, place him in the hands of a compe- 
tent groom, and breed their own’ mares 
and what outsiders would naturally come 
in, they would fiad they had made aot 
only a safe and protitable investment 
but had done their State a lasting good 
This plan bas been adopted in many parts 
of Illinois and I>wa and works very suc- 
cessfully. The advintages of this plan 
are several:—F rst,a stallion can be bough 
by acilub of reliable farmers wholly on 
time at a cash price; they can have the 
use of a first-class stallion not only at a 
nominal cost but for a series of years, 
thus ensuring a uniform stock of horses, 
which they could not depend on if they 
relied on one owned by a private party 
and liable to be s»ld or moved away after 
the first year. The outside earnings wou'd 
soon pay for the first cost of the horse 
and they, the owaers, would have their 
Own gervicc free. 

B are already enquiring where 
they cin fied Cl veland Bays, knowing 
that in any vicinity where a stallion of 
that breed has been kept the: are sure to 
pick up and match a lot of fine coach 
teams that will command ready sale at 
fancy prices. 

Readers of the Farmer will do well to 
spend a few of their leisure days at this 
time of the year, in investigating and 
talkigg up Cleveland Buys, which are 
rightfully known as the “‘ Royal Horses 
of Europe.” 
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A MICHIGAN BRKEDING STABLE, 


In a recent issue of Dunton’s Spirit of 
the Turf we find some notes upon the 
breeding s‘«bl-s of Messrs. Parkourst & 
Mott, River Bead Siock Farm, Augusts 
Ealanizoo County. The writer, oae of 
the regular correspondents of that paper, 
Says: 

** Although the numer of stock is not 
&3 larze as some other farms ia Michigan, 
it will compare favoranly in point or 
breediog and individual qualities. At the 
head of the stud ts the graod young stat 
lion Fraok Nobie, a full brother of Jer 
Ome Eiidy 2:16}. Although never trained 
he shows extra fine action, and ag 4 sire 

3 colts are natur. l-born trotters. Frank 
Woble wes foaled May 25. 1879, is 154 
hands, and weighs 1050 lbs., is command 
ing in »ppearance, has 4 clean cut head, 
Very bread scress the forehead, large 
bright eyes, sail shapely ear full bres: 
With strong sloping soul ters, back shori 
and strony, bind quarters ia proportion 





to the alance; his Jeys are clean 
and without a sinvle fault, with 
broad, bard bone, and have never 
been trouvled with fever or stock 


Some of his weanling colts show ag fine 
trotting action, turoed loose in lot as tne 
Writer has ever witnessed, over reaching 
With hind feet three feer, by a:tual meas 
uremea!. Frank Noble is des:iued to be- 
come @ famous sire of trotters and his 
book should ve easily filled «t $50  Jer- 
Ome E idy is hel 1 at $200 and another full 
brother, Larry W. at $100 the season. Tne 
next stalion ia pont. of exceilence is 
Corisco, b h, 10 Jet 1884, by Frauk Nook: ; 
Gam Mury Safford, vy Combat (sre «f 
Wiliams, record at three years 2:27}); 2u 
dam Mary Mason (dam of Omar, four 

ears Old record 2:254). by Ericsson, by 

ambrine C icf; 31 adam Crop (dam of 
Code 2:22}, nnd Bianche Amory 2:26) y 
Pilot jr. The breediag of this young 
horse vught :o plese the most fastidious, 
being wilt edge. Bi ckson, b bh, forded 
May 18, 1832, vy Egnert; dam Sieel Grey 
by Blackwo d; 24 dam vy Bo» Diuiak: ; 
8d dam by Gray E wle. 


A list of the broo1 mares is also given, 
with their breedinz, and they show acar - 
ful selection of the best strains of trotting 
blood. There ie sls» alist of the young 
things now on the farm, of which the cor- 
respondent speaks in the highest terms. 
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Suggestions from a Practical Breeder 


Mr. H. Pratt, one of the most success- 
ful breeders of light horses in Ireland, 
lays down the following rules for the 
breeding of hunters and saddle horses: 
1. Determive exactly whatit is you really 
require to prejuce, and having done 30 
nev r lose sight of it. 2 Procure ayoung 
mother that nas arrived at maturity and 
is healthy, roomy, well-shaped, round, 
large sized, with gool tenper and good 
action, and remember the better bred the 
mare is that possesses these qu tities the 
more valuable she will be. 3. Toe dam, 
@s.a general rule, has more direct in- 
fluence on her offspring as regards health 
and size than the sire has. 4. Tne off 
spriag bred from greatly dissimilar pir- 
eats in ether size or ciuracter shou d | 
never be used for breed:nyg purp »ses; 
their offspring wiil certainly prove to be 
mongrels of nondescriptcharacter. That 
the parents should be as similar as pos- 
sible isarule the neglect of which has 
led to more disappointment than alm»-t 
any other rule I know of. 5. A pure 


thoroughbred sire that has got ood ones | 
should be selected, and [ do not believe a. 


really good weight-carrying hun‘er will 
ever be bred from anything but a thor- 
Oughbred horse. 6. Tae sire has more 


direct influence on the bones, heart, ' 
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tendons and verves of the foal than the 
mare. 7. Breeding too early is quite in- 
compatible with hardiness of constitu- 
tion and lasting qualities. Hence I be- 
lieve the mare should be at least four 
years old before she is put to the horse. 
an 


Horse Gossip. 





Tue Door Pratrie Live Stock Association 
have sold to J. B. Fenno, of Calais, Ill, the 
Cleveland Bay stallion Wellington, imported 
by them in August, 1885. 

G. W. Ranpatt, of St. Johns, Clinton Co., 
has sold his young trotting stallion by Louis 
Napoleon, dam Lady Byrns, by Byerly Abdal- 
lah, to Mr. R. J. Brooks, of Brimfield, Ill. 
Price, $500. He ts said to be a very promising 
horse. 








WINTERING THE STALLION.—The Farmers’ 
Advocate, Can., specifies the following wiuter 
food for the stallion: Oats, with a mixture of 
clean, early cut timothy and clover, should be 
the basis of the ration, but as all animals de- 
light in a change of diet, other foods should be 
used to make a variety. Wheat bran is not 
only a food rich in bone and muscle forming 
materia!, but is the medicine for the bowels— 
also the safest and cheapest. Corn and barley 
should also be given for a change, and when a 
greater variety is desired, small quantities of 
wheat and oil-cake may be given. 





At the recent session of the Pacific Coas 
Board of Appeals, it suspended for one year J_ 
B Weller, George Bem-nt and F. R. Burke, 
judges of a race that took place at San Jose, 
Cuifornia, last fall, between Guy Wilkes, 
Adair, Marion, and Nelhe R. This action is 
so sivugular that it deserves special mention. 
Heretofore it was always a poor scamp of a 
driver, or perhaps an owner, who was fined or 
suspended, while the judges might be guilty 
of all kinds of fraud'without even a reprimand 
This action is a move in the right direction 
snd we hope to see a little of the same medicine 
kept on hand by the National Board. One or 
two doses will effect a wonderful! improvement 
or we are much mistaken. Wonder bow it 
would strike the gentlemen who presided over 
the race between Black Cloud and Jerome 
E jdy at Buffalo? 





PercHexon Horses—Forty Years’ Ex- 
PERIENCE —Toa Tribune reporter, Mr. A. 8. 
Cha vberlain, who for forty years has been the 
proprietor of * O!d Bull's Head Stables,’? New 
York City, said: ‘* [keep exchange and sale 
stables for horses, thousands of which annual- 
ly come to my stables from all parts of the 
I don t deal on my own account to 
any extent. The French borses have good 
fect and stand the pavements better than the 
Clydesdales, and briog a better price on the 
market. Tne Clydesdales are short-ribbed, 
slim-wasted and lack action. Comparatively 
few of them are now brought to this market. 
Che demand is largely for French horses. I 
would advise the farmers and breeders, who 
are breeding horses to sell on the New York 
market, to breed from French horses in pref- 
erence to all others.”,—Chicago Tribune. Per- 
cheron stal’ions of the finest quality and with 
choicest pedigrees, registered in the Percheron 
Stud Book of France, are annually imported 
in immense numbers by M. W. Dunbam, 
**Oaklawn Farm.’ Wayne, Jl. Within the 
past two years 1,000 have been imported and 
collect: d at this establishment. 


country. 














Roots in Canada. 





Atthe Drayton [nostitute Mr. Jas. Dun- 
can read a paper on root culture. His 
experience in root growing has been on 
heavy land, such as is to be found in the 
Viciai'ty of Drayton. For his field roots 
he took a piece of run dowa land. and 
after persistent working and manuring, 
sowed his turnip seed, whican should be 
of the finest quality, avout the 10th or 
20th of June, puttiag in about two and 
one balf pounits to the acre. He then 
applies land plaster, which brings the 
roots up to the time for boeing very 
rapidly and helps to drive off the flies. 
He then tains them out from ten to six- 
ieen inches apart, and keeps them well 
noed. He keeps the weeds down with 
the scuffl-r, and recommends harvesting 
tae routs by hand and pitting them. He 
would sow his manogolds a little earlier. 
He rec ommended the long red mangolds. 
Care must be taken of the mangolds in 
the winter. H; found very little difficulty 
in growing carrots. In answerto Mr. 
Ira Burrows’ question 4s to how many 
times he used the scuffier, Mr. Duncan 
said he would us¢ it four timee a season, 
takiog cure not to ruo into tae drills. In 
preparing the land Mr. Duncan believed 
in keeping the surface soil as much to the 
top as possible. In answer to several 
questions by Prof. Brown, Mr. Duncan 
said that he had used gypsum in wet and 
dry weatoer with equally beneficial re- 
sulls. He had raised larger turnips when 
they were thinned from eigat to ten 
imcnes apart, than when a space of six 
teen inches had oeen made. He con 
sidered it more p ofitable to cultivate 
mungolds than turoips. He also thought 
it more pro‘itable to put a field into roots 
than to summer fallow it. 

M.M Kim agaio that the best place to 
grow wucaips is in a piece of sod worked 
tnoroughly. To clean land: he would 
plow it in the fail and again io the 
spring, aad sow it witn any kind of 
grain. At thesame time he would putin 
plenty of clover, cut it twice, and thus 
get rid of the thistles. Toe man, he said, 
woo unlertakes to grow acrop of roots 
aod clean his Lind attoe same time mages 
a great mistake. He would take out his 
tucuips with the harrow. 

Mr. Duacan differed with him on this 
point, believing that the harrow would 
damage the ruots. 

Prof. Brown said that mangolds were 
the roots that snuuld be grown. They 
muke the best food for the cow and don’t 
flavurthe milk as turoips do. §So long 
as the cellar or the pitting was good, he 
did oot think that any barm would result 
from harves ing turvips with the harrow. 

In auswer tu De. Grenside’s question 
aslo what quantity of roots he would 
feed to au ox of ordinary size, Mr. Dua 
Cap 84d two busbels. 

Dr. Gren-ide thought that better re- 
sults could be attained by feeding forty 
pounds, as tov yreat a quantity produces 
& laxative effect, aad it is better to allow 
acerain quantity of water, The chief 
benefit from turoips is their stimulating 
effect upon the digestive organs, and 
consequently the avility of these organs 





to assimilate food. In answer to the 
question as to whether there is a food 
value in salt, ‘Dr. Grenside said that al- 
though it did not enter into the chemical 
constitution of the plant, yet it had an 
important influence upon the process of 
nutrition, as it regulated the manner in 
which the sap of the plant was taken up 
by the cells, hence the value of stiffening 
the straw of barley, etc. 


Notes of the Potato. 

©. A. Green, in the Rural New Yorker, 
Bays: 

The Early Ohio has given us good re- 
sults as an early potato. | White Star, 
Mammoth Pearl, Beauty of Hebron, and 
Dakota Red are favoritesfor later. All 
these and other varieties have rotted to 
such an extent as to render the crop 
scarcely worth digging, with the excep- 
tion of the Dakota Red, which has proved 
almost entirely rot proof. We find that 
the Dakota Red has defied the rot in other 
sections of Western New York. One 
farmer had sixteen acres and secured a 
big yield. Itis a large red potato, with 
eyes too deeply sunken, and quality me- 
dium, and itis a vigorous grower and a 
great yielder. 

Last June we planted some hop roots 
that were left in the packing house, and 
in the row a few straggling potato vines 
appeared. The potatoes were not hoed 
and received no attention, we supposing 
them to be some chance seedlings of a 
worthless variety that happened to spring 
up. Late in the fall our foreman saw a 
large tuner protruding from the hill, which 
induced him to dig and see what the hill 
produced. He brought into the office a 
bushel basket nearly half full of mon- 
sirous specimens. [I cannot remember 
when I bave seen so many such large po- 
tatoes taken from a single hill. Consid- 
ering the rot affecting other varieties, and 
considering the many valuable features 
ofthe Dakota Red, I consider it the most 
promising variety for our section fora 
lute potato. 

We find that a friable soil, not inclined 





intestines should be quickly taken out, 
which prevents the wool taste so often 
mentioned by haters of mutton. This 
taste comes from an infusion of the excre- 
tions into the circulation after the vital 
powers no longer prevent it, as the sheep 
has the longest intestines of ruminants. 
In killing game, experts always take out 
the intestines at once for the same reason. 
The carcass of mutton may then be wrap- 
ped in the wooly side of the sheepskin 
without harm, as experiment will show. 
The sheep may be hung up at once by 
twine around the hocks and the gammon 
stick, and the same operation gone 
through but the first process is the best. 
— Toronto Globe. 


Cheating with Butter and Cheese. 


The feeling in regard to imitation but- 
ter is so intense and bitter that the sub- 
ject in one way and another occupied ful 
ly half the time at the recent meeting of 
the New York State Dairymen’s Associ- 
ation, and sentiment was perfectly united 
in favor of wiping out and punishing 
fraudulent sales. Every man favored 
prosecutions of offenders against the law 
as it now stands, but opinions differed 
touching legislation looking to prohibi 
tion of manufacture and sale under any 
conditions. The Dairy Commissioner re 
ported a hopeful progress and some 200 
pending suits for violations of the law. 

That official considers the manufacture 
of bogus butter pretty much driven out 
of the State, but does not indicate an 
equal success in curtailing sales. Upon 
the announcement that the war against 
oleo last year cost $30,000, and $50,000 
the current year—which the Commission. 
er thought ought to have been $120,000— 
some of the members with a conservative 
and economic turn, while cheering the 
Commissioner lustily, could not forbear 
querying in undertones when, if ever, the 
enemy would be annihilated and the tax 
cease, or whether it is to be a growing in” 
cubus, to continue indefinitely. 

A good point was made by some of the 
speakers in respect to the exception in the 
law requiring bogus dairy products to be 








to harden, is the most desirable for the 
potato. The soil should be deep, well 
drained, aniin good heart. The best re- 
sults, in this section, are secured by ap- 
plying manure freely on a clover sod ear- 
lyin the spring. The clover is permitted 
to grow up through the manure untiy 
ubout June first, then all is turned under 
deeply, anc the soil pulverized in the most 
thorough manner; then a dressing of from 
three to five hundred pounds of phosphate 
per acre is applied. The ground is then 
marked three feet apart each way and the 
seed dropped. As much of the potato 
48 possible, and from one to two eyes are 
planted in each hill. We have practiced 
different methods of planting, and have 
succeeded by plowing furrows, dropping 
the seed, and covering with a plow, but 
where planted in hills asindicated above, 
we conclude that the hoe is the best im 
plement for making the hill and for cover- 
ing. We have found that too deep plant- 
ing is disastrous, especlally if the season 
proves wet. When planting late, the 
potatoes may be planted deeper than if 
planted earlier. 


The object in planting late is that the 
potato comes up in a short time, and 
makes arapid growth, and the soil, not 
being subjected to heavy storms, is not 
compact, and remains loose through the 
season with proper culture. The potato 
cannot develop to its best state unless the 
soil is loose and friable to a considerable 
depth. This friable condition of any but 
sandy soil cannot be maintained except 
by late planting, and by the loosening 
furnished by the clover sod. On sandy 
soil such treatment may not be necessary 
Our soil is clay mixed wita sand, with a 
tendency to harden. We have applied 
Bradley’s fertilizer in the hill at the rate 
of alarge spoonful per hill on rich soil, 
and the results were satisfactory, provid- 
ing the potatoes were not permitted to 
come in contact with the fertilizer. The 
potatoes were not affected by growing in 
close contact with the fertilizer, and yet, 
I do not consider this method of applying 
the fertilizer the best, as the roots of the 
potatoes soon get far beyond reach of it 
when dropped in the hill. 


We hoe the potatoes as soon as they ap- 
pear above the ground, and before the 
weeds have attained sufficient size to im- 
pede the hoe to any extent. At this stave 
a few orushes of the hoe do the work 
completely. In less than a week after the 
potatoes have pushed up several inches, a 
shovel-plow will cover up any weeds that 
have appeared since. Soon after, the 
cultivator is set to work leveling down 
the ground. My theory has been that 
level culture is the best method, but hav- 
ing practiced it enthusiastically for 
several years, and having each year been 
oeaten in yield by an Irish laborer upon 
our place, whose potato patch was adja 
cent to mine, my confidence in level 
culture is somewhat shaken. The [rish- 
man’s method of ridging with a shovel- 
plow proved more disastrous to the weeds 
with less labor. I am not prepared to say 
positively that hill-cultare gives the best 
yields, but desire to get further light on 
the subject. It is a fact that a broad- 
winged shovel-plow will cover up and 
destroy more weeds at much less expense 
than any other method. Since I have ex. 
perimented with the shovel-plow, I have 
followed it immediately with the cultiva- 
tor, loosening the ground to a considera 
ble depth. This I deem of vital import- 
ance, if not done too late in the season, 
so as to disturb the roots. 


é- 





Killing 


A sheep inproves in flavor with age, 
and they are never too old as long 
as they are healthy and fat. In fact, they 
must be two years old or more before they 
make what is called ‘‘red mutton,” that 
is, mutton which when cooked done has 
red gravy. Itis best before killing to let 
the sheep remain twelve hours without 
food, having plenty of water. Then, 
everything being ready. cut the sheep's 
throat close to the jaw and head to the 
bone, inserting the knife into the spinal 
column of the neck to insure quick death. | 
The hiad quar‘ers sbould then be skin- 
ned, as they are easily reached; a gam- 
monstic« is then inserted into the sinews 


Sheep. 





so branded as to show what they are. It 
«was considered to be as much of a fraud 
‘to sell skim cheese for full cream cheese, 
as to sell oleo or butterine for butter, and 
that it more effectually cheats the con- 
sumers. If bogus cheese is not quite so 
loathsome as adulterated butter, the form 
er, from being comparatively indigestible, 
is more unwholefome and less useful 
than the latter and consequently more 
fraudulent. It is no excuse for makers 
and dealers in skim cheese t> say that 
everybody who deals in it knows whathe 
is handling. The oleo men can say as 
much. 

It is the consumers, not the dealers, 
who get cheated in either case; and they 
are as much entitled to protection in the 
one case as in the other. The cheese 
wing of the dairy interest is as much in- 
jured by the fraudulent sale of skim 
cheese as the butter branch by the sale of 
bogus butter. The consumption of poor 
cheese always goes slow, and the poorer 
it is the longer it lasts. Those who take 
skim cheese thinking it full cream come 
to suspect thatall cheese is no better than 
what they have in hand and they cease 
to buy at all, or make purchases so emall 
and so seldom sq greatly to eurtaj) the 
consumption. 

These views were so clearly enforced 
and so evidently sound that no one ques- 
tioned them, but no action was taken to 
correct the mischief. An energetic com- 
mittee ought to have been appointed to 
make a vigorous effort fora repeal of the 
clause of the law which exempts skim 
cheese from the necessity of being brand- 
edassuch. Itis not only an injury, but 
xn open disgrace to the whole dairying 
fraternity to ask that the State protect 
them at a cost of $50,000 a year avainst 
fraudsin the transactions of competitors, 
and at the same time ask that fraudulent 
transactions of precisely the same nature 
practised by a large class of duirymen be 
allowed to coatinue. The makers of 
honest full cream cheese ought to take 
action in this matter.—Prof. L. B. Ar- 
nold,in N. Y. Tribune. 





Agricultural items. 





Onto bas 5,421,165 sheep; last year 28,146 
head were killed by dogs. 





AGRICULTURE can not be carried out by any 
rigid rule. The soil of no two fields is pre- 
cisely alike, or benetitted by the same treat- 
ment. 





Ata ‘corn show” at: Rushville, Ind., last 
Christmas, a premium was offered for the 
heaviest 20 ears of corn. Twenty-four entries 
were made, the weights ranging from 18 to 
803, pounds, the average of the 24 entries 
being 234 pounds. A white variety, name not 
given, took the prize. 


Pror. Beat thinks it very questionable 
whether alfalfa is as valuable in Michigan as 
some of the clovers. It is worth trying on 
deep sandy soils, but hardly worth an effort 
on clay soil. It is slow to start, requiring two 
years to get ‘‘down to business,” and should 
not be plowed up soon, but left for permanent 
pasture. 





Tue American Cultivator says: ‘Many 
persons are prevented from using petroleum 
on woodwork by fear that it will make the 
wood more inflammable. This is not the case. 
The oil enters the pores and 60 fills them that 
the wood is harder and less likely to ignite 
than before. Coal oil or crude petroleum, 
with something to give it body, makes a cheap 
paint for all wooden implements, aud to coat 
over the iron work of plows and cultivators to 
prevent them from rusting in the winter.” 





AN Indiana paper says the cause of cattle 
dying after being turned on the corn fields, is 
sinut. Hesays: “The ears whicii have smut 
on them are generally left in the field, and not 
being wholly smutty, cattle will eat the ears, 
smut andall. Is ita wonder they die? Ny 
doubt hogs die, too, caused by eating this 
smutty corn. It gives them cholera. Mouldy 
corn is also injurious. There is lots of it this 
season. Cows will eat it thinking itis corn. 
Many farmers feed it to stock to save it. Tne | 
milch cows generally get it to produce mills] 
Smutty, or mouldy corn should be carefully put 
out of the way; burmit, is Lest. It is not even | 
fit for manure. Those that cutup their corn 
should cut off all smutty parts before shocke | 


ing.” 





L. B. Prprog says, in the Ohio Farmer: 





at the hock when the sheep is suspended 
and the skinning completed. Next the 


‘* The multiplicity of little isolated buildings, 


set here and there without order or paint cr 
pretense of architecture, is one distresel g 
feature of farm house surroundings, avd it 
seems as if some formers cudgeled their brains 
to see what added conventence they could have 
80 as to add another little one-horse building 
to the menagerie they already possess. They 
will build a Jarge house, and then construct 
an isolated summer kitchen to which the whole 
family moves in the summer months; they will 
build an expensive barn for the storage of 
unthreshed grain and then build an extensive 
granary 10 or 20 rods off which entalls the 
expense of an extra team and two hands at 
threshing time, to say nothing of the wear and 
tear of all the neighbors’ bags and much hard 
lifting.” 
Rcrofula, salt rheum, all hamors, boils, 
pimples, and diseases of the blood, general 
debility, dyspepsia. biliousness, sick headache, 
kidney and liver complaints, catarrh and 
rheumatism, are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Take it now. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


The oultrp Dard. 


Hens often learn to eat their eggs frow 
eating the egg shells which are given to 
them with their food. Tuey find it easy 
to crush the shells which are thus scat- 
teredin their way. If you have plenty 
of oyster and clam shells or ground bone, 
the amount of lime in the egg shells is 
scarcely worth saving for your fowls. 

















C. W. Gore, of Rebeboth, Mass., says 
he has noticed that those men who get the 
best results from incubators, are those 
who are interested either in their sale o1 
manufacture. An incubator at $75, and 
at least two artificial brooders at $30 
apiece, is a big investmert of capital for > 
farmer who does not raise more than 200 
chickens annually. 








Tae cross-bred fowlis often larger than 
any of the breeds of fine bredstock. The 
prizes for dressed poultry in England 
have often been won by cross-bred birds. 
just as in the race of cattle mongrel steer- 
frequently carry away the prize for fat- 
test weights. Blood from pure varieties, 
however, was used in making the cross 
always. 





Watcu your fowls closely, and ascertain 
if the faliing of the feathers is not caused 
by feather-eating hens. When poultry 
are housed all winter, or not giver suf 
ficient exercise, they often resort to feath- 
er-eating. Give them a dust bath of fine 
wood ashes,in which they can walluw 
and scatter their food through straw or 
hay, so that they will be compelled to 
scratch befure procuring it. Some green 
food such a3 ca»bage,or a chopped onion, 
wou'd be beneficial, as also would a warm 
meal every morning. 





Tne hens that lay eggs are young and 
healthy, and will lay in winter freely 1f 
well taken care of. In most flocks one- 
fourth of the hens are non-producers. 
With a little watching the bright, young 
likely-to-lay hens can be easily selected 
and the worthless ones marketed. Thus 
the food is not wasted and the force of 
egg layers is solidified, as it were, and put 
into trim for active work. Thisis another 
of the secrets of winter egg laying—get- 
ting the hens that lay ergs and disoosing 
of those that not only do not but will not 
til] next summer. + It is easy to make the 
mistake of condemning hens that with 
proper care will begin to lay at once, but 
old hens, that is those over two years ot 
age, whether fat or lean, and young, half 
grown pullets, will not be likely to lay 
till spring. Jt will not pay to keep them 
unless they may be needed as setters. A- 
winter egg layers they are almost sure 10 
prove unprofitable. Weapply this advice 
to all kinds of fowls, regardle-s of breeds, 
and what we might select as winter egy 
layers might notsuitanother. But whether 
Leghorns, Brahmas or Piymouth Rocks, 
or crcss-bred fowls are kept, the hens 
that lay eges will be found to be those 
that are in their prime and vigorously 
healthy. 








Wale's Honey tho great Cough cure, 25c.,50¢.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCornRemover Kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops curo in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills aro a sure cure, 60¢,' 








NEW ADVERTISHMHN15, 








NEWEST & BEST 
THE MACK 


DOOR HANGER, 


Cannot be throwa from the track; 
runs at the toach of a tinger while 
carrying the heaviest door; it is the 
strongest hanger made, and the only 
hanger in the world having a Lathe 

rooved Roller; {ron track’ stronges 
n the market, ani has the only per- 
fect aplice in use. 


THE MACK DOOR HANGER CO. 
Sole Proprietors. For descriptive 
circulars and price adress 

OSCAR HOPKINS, Manager, 
ny20 Romeo, Mich 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


CREAMERY 


Write at once for circulars 
and special offer to first pur- 
chaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery Co., 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
j26ceow10t 


~DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 

















e ¢ the customer 
os fi goX® keeping the ong 
9? ,9° that suits 





Order on trial, address for circular and location of 








Western and Southern Storehouses and Agents, 
P. K. DEDERICK & co., Albany, &. Y 
ou 








ISBROW MW’i’G 
wean & , 


leo! 


$4 samples fast selling roods to ang 
man or woman making less than §# 
per week. We guarantee the bew 





chance in America for live men ar 

women to make money. An r] 

writes; our plan brings the money quick.” ‘Tr 

ome it. Address, H, Y. Merrill & Oo., Chicago, Du. 
dS8-13t 


250 AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 vest a 
3 ing articles in the world, 1 sample fre 
dress JAY BRONSON, Dotrets, MMA, 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NEW ADVERTINSRWANTA 








has been known to fail. 


Good for man or beast. 


stockmen in this country. 


CITE STOCK INSURANCE MEDICINE. 


Wational Grease Heel Lotion. 


A positive cure for Scratches, Cracked Heels and Grease Heels. 


NATIONAL COLIC REMEDY. 


Can you afford to take the risk when you can insure their lives for $1.00? Tt mever 
Send for Testimonials. 


NATIONAL SPANISH LINIMENT. 


Price, $1.08. 


It has 2 reputation unequalled among the most prominent 
Price, $1.00. Weguarantee these Remedies to give perfoct 
satisfaction or money refunded. Send 2 cent stamp for our Practical Doctor Book, or $1.00 
for both. They are the prescriptions of the most noted veterinarians in this country. 


WATIONAL LIVE STOCK REMEDY 00., 


40 Michigan St., CHICAGO 





GOOD 


RUSSIAN 


HEAVE 


Prussian 





package, 





ge Read the Testimonials changed 
vach week, 


{ tae horse al! the time. 


tested for the past 
composed of pure vegetahle remedies, and area sefe and 
sure cure for HE AVES, and al) ailments from whieh neaves 


OWDERS. scasseces tari 


irifier tney ha-e no equal. 
sian Heave Powders. 
him order some at 


I used two-thirds of a package of Prnesian Heave Powders and cured a bad case of Heaves. 
( never saw & Worse Case Of haves. 


NEWS to HQRSEOWNERS 


A Sure Cure For Heaves. 


These celebrated Powders are ma ¢ frow & revipe of a noted 


thoroughly 


a Surgeon, and have :ee. 
o' They are 


ar years in this conniry. 


arise, such as Coughs Colds, Lung Fever, Loss of Ap- 


As a Blood 
Ask yonr Drngyist for Prua- 
(f he does wot kcep them, have 
ce, or order yourse f rioe, 60c per 
prepaid by mail. Address mentionin: this ptper, 


BARABOO MEDICINE CO., Baraboo, Wis. 
JAMES E. DaVIS & CO., Wholesale Avenis for Detroit. 


Mexico Mo, April 16, 1884 
I work- 
4. RANKIN. 











large } 


bave, just ab 


FAIR 20 SQUARE DEALING. 


Believing that if a wan has dealt squarely with his fellow- 


men his patrons are his best advertisers, | invite all te 


make inquiry of the character of my seeds among ever a 
million of Farmers, Gardeners and Planters who have 
used them daring the past thirty years. Raising a 
large portion of the seed sold, (few seedsmen raise the 
seed they sell) 1 was the first seedsman in the United 


States to warrant (as per catalogue) their purity and freshness. 
My new Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1886 will be 
sent FREE 10 all who write for it. Among an immense variety, 
my friends will find in it (and in none other) a new drumhead Cab- 
Out as early as Henderson 


’s, but mearly twice as 
James J, HH. Gregory, Marbichcad, Mass. 









BURPEE’ 


address on & 


W. ATLEE BURPEE 





and Flower Balbs, Plants. Thoroughbred k yy 
Poultry. It describes RARE NOVELTIES in VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS, of real value, which can not be obtained elsewhere, Send 

4 postal for the most complete catalogue published to 






ei a om rae RET : 
Will be sent FIREE to all who write for it. Itisa 
Handsome Hook of 128 Pages, with 
bundreds of illustrations, two Colored Plates, 
and tells all about the Best Garden, Farm 
Stock and Fane 





& CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








RM Vesetabics and crop. roor | BUY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 
mous stock. New Vegetables and Farm Seeds. DOUBLES ALL 
“a yields’ SEEDS WARRANTED. 7 CENT Piants and Roses by 
















Bay Wet 
Be. Pcvupmon ie) aa 





Warns Ler AF 

— ee Horse Power 
ea _ <@ee— Drives it. 
‘Bend for Illustrated Descriptive Cireular. 





CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Indianapolis, ind. 


e22eowbt 








Eepecially designed to meet the wants of farm- 


be alwaye ready to operate and never in the way 
It will perform as much work as two horse~ car 
draw. i che:p. durable and +o simp e ip copstrac 
tion that it cannot get out of erder, Txkex powe! 
from borre to other machine by belt without jack 
or tambliug ,rod. 


The Newest Thing and the Best! 
SMYRNA BELLS. 


Made of Am»lgam steel metal, and for volame anc 
puriry of tone are notto be excell d. 

For information in regard to »ny of the above 
F. B. BULNELL, 


ey} on or aduress 
Smyrna, Mich. 


oc2z7-13 





Morton Manufacturing Co., 
ROMEO, - MEICHIGAN, 


Worton’s Reversible Tread Horse- 
Power, Monarch Feed-Cutter, 
and the Monarch Adjustable 
Swing Saw Table. 


which, with the Feec 
Grinder whi h we sell 
comprises the best se! 
of ma hinery in the 
market for the genera 
farmer. The Power 
made with an adjusta 
ble elevation a @ tae » 
governor which giveri 
is perfect and steady s 
notions asain engine anc 
cin be adjusted to rar 


Toe Feed Cutter is made 





the power fasto eiow. 
wiha adjueta le steelthroatli ing, whicn give 


‘our .ew cutiing edges wnhout ex racest. It ha- 
the cApacty to rut one ton per hour. the Grino 
er a'tachyd to oar Power will grin’ from 10tol! 
ease) p rv hour with two horses. For re‘erenc: @ 
We divec' yon to John F, Hagerman. Romeo; Hon 
4s. B. Maynard, Romeo; Engene Smith, St Clair: 
Hon. H. H. Hatch, Bay City; Hon. Wm. L. Weo 
tr, Eaxt Saginaw; G. N Terrill, Lapeer; 8. L 
Hoxie, South Eameston, N, Y. 

We also » ake & power especially adapted t 
Grain Elevators and other stationery purpo<es 
waich willelevate flve pushela per minute, fifty 
dve feet high, with one horse and medium cleva 
tion, For this purpose we refer you to Miller & 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. tush, Gainer 
Station; James Johnson, Casso; oli4; Jonr Gard 
ner, Oxferd. “orrespondonre solicited. For 
further particulars and illustrated circulars ad 
dress av above. Mention this paper. a9 


% 





WILSON’S 
Cabivet Creamery & Barrel Churn 


AND ALL DAIRY 8SUPPt.IES. 











The woman’s friend. It saves three-fourths’of ‘he 

labor in butter making; « asily operated; you ra + 

sweet cream from sweet milk; you have sw ei 

ailk to feed woichn trevles its value, send fo: 

circular. Agentewanted. Adoress 

FLINT CABINET CRib AMERY CO., 
Fut, Mic#. 


TANITE 
EMERY WHEELS 
T. B. Rayl & Co, Detroit 


Established 1840. 








incorporated 1884. 
THE CELEBRATED 


“BRADFORD” 
PORTABLE MILL. 


CORN, WHEAT & FEED, 
FLOCR MILL MACHINERY. 

Send for deseriptiv’ Circu- 
lar. Address plainly 


The Thos. Bradford Ce. 
174, 176, 178 W. Second Sty 
CINOLNNATI, ©. 





FOR FARM USE. 


J} a 
ers who desire a light power for barn use. which will 
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Se a .® 


CHEAPEST, HANDIEST and BEST. 
SAVES ONE MAN. 


For Price, Description and Guarantoe, address 
G. S. FOOS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


OG s 








7% cordaind 
Saica trees down, First 
Write for terms 


hours. 


e did it easy. 
order secures exclusive territory. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co. , 37 Franklin St. , Chicago. 


j 9.21 


$200 Saw 





THEE 


\- base 


- 









: 1500 to 2v0U0 FEET 
oO. lumber Can be Cutin aday. Built in a first-class 
manner. The Best Mill made. Many bundreds of 
these in use, giving universal satisfaction. We 
have the best Mills of larger sizes, Portable and 
Stationary. Send for circular “F” 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 
Cor. John and Water Sts., Cincinnats, 0. 





THE EUREKA 


» Awarded FIRST Pre. 






eer\seiegy 
WwW 


ners 








all and to-day s 
at the head of fo coment nee 20 
ue ing osPower Mills. Perfect tn alt 
ed. Estimates on ap- 






Floor 
tg Address Mfrs., 
<alamaszee, Mich: 


‘ Live AS A 
& WOODWARD, K 
nolw-2oe 
Certain preventive for Garget, 
+ aked Bag, Miik Fever, 
und Cracked Teats. 
1 bottle 


iv 





t 
iarget Specific Co,,K>nsas City, Moe 


OHIO “32> BERKSHIRES 


Won sweepstakes prize for best herd of 1 boar and 
4 sows at Illinois and Indiana State Fairs of 1884; 
also at the Indiana State and St. Louis Fairs of 1655, 
in competition with leading herds of the United 
States and Canada. Breeders all recorded and pigs 
eligible to record. Also Plymouth Rock, Light . 
ma and Partridge Cochin Fowls. Send for 6. 
DW. TODD & SONS, Urbaua, Obie. 
noi7:13t 
The Bonanza Incubator 
<P a Pertect'y Reliable. Self- 
ee Regulating. Aj] Eggs terne« 
Hi Mees atonce. Requires no watch 
ing at night. Best Cheap 
Incubator made. Sope 
for Price List and Cireuzar 
showing cuts of the fest 
bro: der in the world, Also 
breeder of high class Wyan- 
dottes, Ply mouth Rooks and 
Langshans,—20 Pens. O_P. 
SCOTT, Quincy, Fil 


d15-20t 
yiacivia FARMS Nocicrn Usione, Rowe foe 
; circular, A. O. BLESS, Centralia, Va. 
d2z9-13' 

















Chromo or 25 Hidde: name Ca us, vuw va, ld 
5 Sam_ les &terms,4c.Crow: Pre Cn Noreafoid 
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. SHANAGAN, “ttorney, Kasten, 
*s190- 
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Price, $1.00 
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$1.00? 








Tt mever 
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P most prominert 
edies to give perfoat 
octor Book, or $1.08 
his country, 
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t+ from whieh neaves 
Fever, Loas of Ap- 
lemper. As a Blood 
nr Drogvist for Prus- 
©0t Keep them, have 
uree ff Price, 686c per 
Mentionim: this paper, 
Barabeo, is. 
e@ Avenie for Detroit. 
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GROWING A HEDGE. 
Selection of ftock. Preparation of Ground 
and Management, 


SoutH Lrons, Jan. 14, 1886. 
Te the Raitor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Srr:—Please advise me what 
makes the test stock proof hedge fence? 
I have had noth honey locust and osage 
orange recommended, but the parties 
were not disinterested. Please advise 
regarding management of hedge row, 
from preparation of ground till after it is 
stock proof, or refer me. W. H. B. 


Had this correspondent asked simply 
for the best stock proof fenc2, we should 
have unhesitatingly replied, “‘ four-point, 
double-strand twisted, barbed wire, 


_ pecured to good posta.” 


Itis hxrdly possible, to over-estimate 
the labor and care of properly planting 
and maintaining a good stock-proof 
hedge. Much depends on preparation of 
soil and selection of olant, for the locality. 

A strip of ground, eight or tev feet 
wide, must be deeply and thorougbly 
cultivated, for the season previous to 
planting. Ifthe surface is flat and re- 
tentive of moisture, the strip should be 
ridged by back furrowing, before plant- 
ing. 

For the latitude of Oakland County we 
would advise strong, one year plants, 
uniform size, of honey locust. Prepare 
these, afew weeks before spring, by cut- 
ting back roots smvothly to six inches 
below the collar, and ‘‘ heeling” them in 
moist sand, protected from frost, that 
the “cut” may “granulate,” ase they 
will then throw out new roots more 
readily when planted. The ‘‘granula- 
tion” must not be allowed to get dry be- 
fore planting. 

Early in spring, as the ground is in 
good working condition, harrow the 
atrip thoroughly. Stretch cord for cen- 
tre line of hedge and stick down pegs. 
With a large plow, throw out a deep 
furrow, each way, running the landside 
six inches each side of centre; thus leav- 
ing s strip one foot wide. Set plantsone 
foot apart, against the bank left by the 
landside, th: se in one line opposite the 
spaces in the other, filling the trench or 
furrow half full and treading the soil 


- firmly about the base of the roots, hoeing 


in afterwards. 

Frequent after-cultivation, in fore-part 
of season, for three or four years, is es- 
sential; and nt later than the first of 
September in each year, ridge up to the 
plants on each side, with a small plow, 
to insure drainage.. The next spring cut 
back to within four inches of the ground, 
and each succeeding spring, prune 
vigorously in order to form a thick 
growth at the base, or failure is certain. 

If plants are growing fast in August, a 
second pruning at that time may be 
necessary to check the succulent growth 
and cause a better maturing of the wood 
before winter. 

If any vacancies occur, replant, or 
weave in some of the lateral branches 
from each side. 

I know of no remedy for preventing 
mice from injuring the plants, under 
deep snow-drifts, which are sure to 
accumulate near a hedge, if anywhere, 
except clean cultivation and “‘ridging 
up,” and this sometimes fails. 


E. M.-POTTER. 
Kanamazoo, Jan. 16, 1886. 


—_—_————s 6 
The Farmer’s Orchard. 

Fruit culture has proved a paying 
venture, even to persons who rented land 
for that purpose. Surely, then, the 
farmer, with the necessary elements, 
fertilizers and land at his disposal, ought 
to realize a fair profit from this pursuit. 
And yet it isa fact that many farmers, 
orchards do not pay. Let us examine 
some of the causes of this failure. 

Ignorance stands at the head of the list. 
Fruit-growing is a business with intricate 
details. It is difficult to master these, 
and it is equally vain to hope for success 
without adequate knowledce as to expect 
to become rich in any other complicated 
business or profession without studious 
preparation. A study of books is not 
alone sufficient; neither will close obser- 
vation answer all our needs. The man 
who succeeds must gain information by 
experiment and hard work. After he 
has sufficient knowledge to conduct his 
business properly, and has established a 
system that will govern all his work, then, 
and then alone, he can leave the less im- 
portant work to subordinates. But the 
time will never come when this acquired 
knowledge and skill is not needed, and 
the important feature of his business can 
never -be left to other hands than his 
own. 

Out of ignorance springs the prevailing 
idea that trees and plants will take care of 
themse'ves, and, if they do not thrive, 
the loss is attributed to poor luck. The 
excuse so often offered by the unsuc- 
eessful, that trees wil! not grow now as 
they did for our grandfathers, has no 
truth in it. What man has done man can 
do, and, more than that, man does do. 
Our best fruit growers obtain results to- 
day better than our grandfathers ever 
hoped for or dreamed of. 

Over-confidence in their own ability is 
a fruitful source of failure with many 
novices, and this, too, springs from 
ignorance. Such persons have often 
much theoretical knowledge, but, having 
mever tried the application of their 
theories, they practically know nothing 
to the purpose. We cannot have too 
much book knowledge, but this must be 
tempered and broadened by practical 
application before it can be trusted. 

Parsimony in the use of fertilizers, as 
well as in the employment of labor, is 
another fruitful cause of failure. Many 
farmers begrudge the smallest amount of 
manure to their fruit-trees, and yet will 
lavish it on crops that fail to pay the cost 
of cultivation. The mere mention of 
top-dressing the orchard is sufficient to 
induce an incredulous smile, if not a 
long argument on the extravagance of 
book-farmers, with more cash than sense. 
And yet the dying and unproductive 
trees that have been left to neglect and 
starvation prove that this parsimony isin 
fact a waste, and examples of such 


orchards are seen in every county, while 

the orchards that pay are those upon 

which labor and manure have been used 

without stint. Here, as in many another 

place, liberality is true economy. 

WORTHLESS ORCHARDS CAN BE RENO- 
VATED. 

An important fact to know, since the 
great majority of farmers’ orchards that 
have reached their ‘‘ middle age,” are in 
that condition. This is not a novel idea, 
nor is the work of bringing these 
nezlected t:ees into the fruitful condition 
of their youth an expensive or difficult 
one. If the branches are cut severely 
back, the old dead bark scraped off of 
trunk and branches, and this followed by 
a thorough washing with soft soap and 
sulphur, new bark will form as smooth 
and soft as that ona young tree. The 
soil needs restoring as well, and as the 
roots are presumably in the same condi- 
tion as the branches, it will be wise to 
stirthe surface of the ground beneath 
the trees as far as the Jimbs extend. 

Tais will not only have a tendency to 
start root action, but it will permit the 
fertilizing material when reduced to a 
liquid form to enter the surface more 
readily. Stimulating growth by the ap- 
plication of any kind of plant-food should 
be done liberally. Good, rich decomposed 
manure is the most certainin its effects 
at once. Ground bone and unleached 
wood ashes are indispensable, they can- 
not be surpassed for imparting health 
and vigor to flagging vegetation. Laugh 
as we will at the old-fashioned plan of 
whitewashing trees, the practice is one 
to be recommended. Lime destroys in- 
sects in the earlier stages of life, restores 
health and acts as an incentive to growth. 


WILL FRUIT CULTURE PAY? 


The answer rests with the man rather 
than with the occupation. One who 
bezins cautiously and determines to 
care for his trees properly, need have no 
fear of failure. Certainly every farmer 
ought to make his orchard and small 
fruit garden a profitable adjunct to his 
business, and an important agency in 
promoting the health and happiness of 
his family—Josiah Hoopes in Phil. Press. 





Tomatoes and Melons for Market. 


Tomatoes will always be a profitable 
market garden crop, but like sweet corn, 
the greatest return will come from the 
earliest and latest, as in the height of the 
season the market is invariably glutted. 
For the early crop seed should be sown 
under glass in February. A very small 
sash will suffice to start a large number, 
as several hundred can be grown to the 
square foot lsrge enough to prick out in 
the hotbed, but be sure to have the beds 
into which to transplant them ready in 
time, and transplant promptly, as when 
large enough to begin to crowd each 
other, a very few days will cause them to 
spindle. In from three to four weeks 
from sowing they will beready to prick 
out, and may be set three inches apart 
each way. A bed four feet by ten will 
hold about 590 plants. They will need 
daily attention, and the glass should be 
removed on all warm days s0 as to harden 
them as much as possible, and when 
again beginning to crowd transplant into 
larger frames and set them a foot apart. 
No manure—to produce heat—or glass 
will be required for these frames, but 
they should be banked up around the 
outside, and boards provided to cover 
them when there is danger of frost. The 
plants can stand in this bed until settled 
Warm weatier, and should blossom and 
have fruit set on them before going to 
the open ground. 

A few hours before transplanting 
water thoroughly, and as the previous 
transplantings have caused a mass of 
fibrous roots they can be taken up with a 
large ball of earth, so that they will not 
wilt and scarcely be checked in their 
growth. If handled wisely the plants 
may have ripe fruit by July 4, and it 
should be abundant before August. I 
am speaking for my own latitude, thirty 
miles north of Cincinnati, but as readers 
of the Tribune are in all latitudes they 
must bear thisin mind. I find the best 
gardeners of my acquaintance tie the 
vines up to stakes, and although it costs 
money and labor they find it pays. The 
advantages are that they fruit earlier and 
bear more abundantly; there is but little 
loss from rotting; they can be planted 
much closer, and are much easier 
gathered. One gardener who raised 
several acres bought the refuse handles 
from a plow factory for stakes. Another 
told me that by this plan he averaged one 
bushel of fruit toa plant. For the late 
crop, seed can be sownin the open ground 
in May, and transplanted to land which 
has produced some early crop. The 
season may be prolonged some weeks by 
pulling up the vines before frost and 
hanging them in some light, airy out- 
building, or by putting them in the hot- 
beds and cold frames with glass over 
them. 

Every truckgrower ought to save his 
own tomato seed, from early rjpened 
specimens, and from plants which show 
only fair, smooth fruit. The plan of 
growing recommended above is suited to 
a market where high prices can be 
realized; when growing for the canning 
factories where the crop is contracted 
for at 25 cents per bushel, it will not do 
toincur so great expense. The plants 
may be grown withoutany transplanting, 
and need not be sown till April. Some 
very successful growers plant on quite 
thin land, using a shovelful of fine 
manure inthe hill for each plant. This 
gives the planta thrifty start, and when 
the roots reach the poor soil it checks 
the growth of the plant and induces 
fruitfulness on the same principle as 
root-pruning. Plant four feet by five 
apart, which gives nearly 2,200 hills to 
the acre. While a bushel to the plant is 
a possibility, one-fourth of this is easily 
attainable, and this will give over 530 
bushels to the acre. As tomatoes are 
very heavy to handle, I recommend that 
eight rows be planted, and then two rows 
of an early variety of potatoes, which 
can be dug early enough, so as to use the 
spaces for drives in gathering the 
tomatoes. This may not seem a matter 
of great importance to the novice, but 
will be found a great saving of labor at a 
busy time. 





Nutmeg muskmelons will rarely fail to 
prove profitable. There is little danger 
of making the land too rich, and I recom- 
mend that a heavy coat of manure be 
plowed under, and that they also be 
manured in the hill. A two-thirds crop 
of early potatoes may be grown on the 
land with no detriment at all to the 
melons. Lay off the rows so as to leavea 
five-foot space for the melons, and then 
have two rows of potatoes two and a 
half feet apart. Furrow quite shallow 
for the melons, 80 as to raise the hillsa 
few inches above the level, as they will 
be warmer and less likely to pack by the 
rains, If your land is clayey it will pay 
to cover with sand, as but asmall quanti- 
ty will be needed and the seed will come 
up easier through sand than through 
heavy clay. Nutmegs will bear much 
earlier planting than watermelons, and 
there is mnch less danger of their being 
destroyed by bugs. Just as soon as they 
show above the ground, go over them 
and loosen the hills a little, and dust the 
plants with wheat bran, or gritty turn- 
pike dust; use it freely, and pile a little of 
it around the stems of the plants.—. Y 
Tribune. 





The Formation and Management of 
Hot-Beds. 


Mr. N. H. Reeves, of Hennepin Co., 
Minn., read the following paper before 
the local horticultural society at the first 
meeting in the new year: 


‘* The first thing to be done is to select 
& proper situation. It should be a south- 
ern exposure or as near that «8 possible. 
On the north, east and west sides it should 
be protected by tight board fence six- or 
eight feet high, unless otherwise protect; 
ed. The ground should have sufficient 
drainage to carry off all surface water 
caused by melting snow orrain. It will 
not do to have the ground slope too 
much, as in building the beds nearly level 
it would cause the manure to be too deep 
in places, causing too much heat there, 
and not enough in other places. Having 
secured a place to build the bed, the next 
thing to do is to secure a supply of good 
sandy loam. To every three or four 
wheelbarrows of soil add one of well rot- 
ted manure, distributingit equally. This 
should be piled near at hand, either under 
a shed, or what is just as good, covered 
with coarse manure deep enough to keep 
it from freezing too hard. A 3x6 sash 
will require four or five railroad barrows 
full of svil, unless it is desired to raise 
such things as rhubarb, asparagus or cu 
cumbers, when more will be required. 
Having the soil ready for next spring next 
get the sash, which may be three fect 
wide and six feet long, or, as some prefer, 
four feet wide and five feet long; that is 
simply a matter of choice. The lumber 
for the frames should be D stock boards 
one inch thick, i2 inches wide and 14 
feet long, which will allow four 3x6 sash 
toa frame. The top should be planed, al- 
lowing the sash to fit snug. For cross 
pieces use three-inch batten, let into the 
frame their own thickness. The corners 
should be fitted with a piece of 2x2 nail 
ed solid. 


piling fresh horse manure, which should 
be piled a sufficient time before using to 
allow a perfect iermentation. If the ma- 


by forking the pile over. If it is desired 
that the first bed be a seed bed, say about 
lst of February, it will be necessary to 
use at least 25 inches of manure, spread: 
ing it on the ground and extending it out 
side of where the frame will come 
about 18 inches, treading it solid all the 
while. When within five or six inches of 
the top put the frame on, raising back 
part six inches. Then fillin the manure 
and bank up the outside level with the 
frame, put on the sash, and let it steam. 
The sash must be raised during the day 
to allow the rank steam to escape. Do 
not put on the dirt until the bed has be- 
gun tocool down. When a thermometer 
sunk in the manure does not indicate 90 
or 95 degrees it will be safe to begin fill- 
ing inthe dirt. Then allow it to dry a few 
days, having the sash raised if the weather 
will permit. 
freely, rake level, pulverizing all lumps 
of soiland manure. If the seed is to be 
sown in drills take a lath, press the edge 
in the soil, thus opening a furrow, and 
put in the seed. When complete, level 
the ridges, patting the ground gently. 
After the seed has come up they must be 
removed into other beds, these being 
made later in the season. Hardy plants 
wiil not require more than 18 inches of 
manure, and as the season advances not 
that much, unless such beds are to be 
used for tomatoes, peppers and egg plants, 
which of course require more heat. After 
the first crop of lettuce and radishes has 
been removed, the beds can be refilled 
with lettuce from a seed-bed which has 
been kept for that purpose. Always leave 
out about four hills in the center of.the 
sash, which space can be filled with one 
hill of cucumbers, either transplanted 
from pots in another bed, or the seed 
sown, the latter being safe but consider- 
ably later. The beds should never be 
allowed to become dry, nor should they 
be kept too wet. One great point is to 
give plenty of air, and the hardier the 
plants the more air will be necessary. 


Sometimes in the spring the frost will 
penetrate through the sash and shutters 
and nip the plants inside. If not too badly 
frozen they may be saved by leaving the 
shutters on until the air is above the 
freezing point, when the shutter is re- 
moved and the plants immediately 
sprinkled with cold water. 


I have briefly outlined the way of 
building hot-beds practiced by most gar- 
deners, 1 believe. To give the manage- 
ment of different varieties of plants and 
vegetables in hot-beds would require 
more space than could be givenin one 
paper and should be taken up separately. 
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W. W. Farnsworts, of the Ohio Horticul- 
tural Society, says he has doubled his crop of 
Cuthbert raspberries by the application of 100 
bushels of wood ashes per acre. 





Gooseberries. 


The currant worm is particularly partial 
to the leaves of the gooseberry, attacking 
them before it does those of the currant, 
probably on account of their being much 
more tender. There are but few varieties 
that do not mildew before they are fully 
ripened. The fruit is oftener used green 
for canning and preserving than when 
ripe. The ripe fruit is of much better 
flavor, and by many is considered superior 
for all purposes. 

The Houghton seldom mildews and is 
very productive; fruit rather below medi- 
um size, of a pale red color, of excellent 
flavor. American closely resembles the 
Houghton, the fruit being a darker raed 
when fully ripe. Downing is an excellent 
variety, but is apt to mildew. The fruit is 
of medium size, of a light green color, 
distinctly ribbed with white. The 
Mountain Seedling has the largest fruit 
of any American variety, of a dark red- 
dish brown; very productive; flavor ex- 
cellent. There are numerous foreign 
varieties, having very much larger fruit, 
but they mildew badly and are but little 
grown for market on that account. Thor- 
ough cultivation and trimming the bushes 
so as to admit light and air will in a 
measure prevent mildew.—Hortus, in 
Husbandman. 


Mildew and Rot in the Grape. 


Secretary Campbell, of the Ohio State 
Horticultural Society, read a paper on 
this subject before the winter meeting, in 
which he gave some interesting facts, 
translated from French reports, in refer- 
ence to experiments with a new remedy 
for checking fungoid diseases in vine and 
fruit. This remedy is as follows: 17 lbs. 
blue vitriol dissolved in 22 gallons of 
water, and the water used to slake 33 lbs. 
of lime. The mixture is sprinkled on at 
the rate of 11 gallons for 1,000 vines. It 
forms a crust upon the leaves, and in 
every instance tried saved the vines from 
both mildew of lexves and rotting of the 
fruit. It is necessary to make the applica 
tion quite early, or just after the fruit is 
formed. 


Mr. Miller of Tuscarawas County said he 
had a bucket of copperas standing around 
in the way in the store, and he took it 
home and sprinkleiit around upon the 
ground at different times during the 
period of rot. The fruit showed no rot. 
He had about 100 vines. 


Matthew Crawford did not consider one 
experiment conclusive, as grapes some- 
times escaped rot without any apparent 
cause. It was worthy of notice that the 
French remedy was sulphate of copper, 
while Mr. Miller used sulphate of iron. 
This would look as if either sulphur or 
sulphuric acid was what did the business. 








Horticultural Notes. 


THERE were 6,200 plates of pears at the late 
“National Pear Conference,” at London, Eng. 
No prizes were offered. 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Horticultural Society at Centralia, Mr. Julius 
Charpentier, of Basco, IL, made an exhibition 


being waut of size and foreign origin. 


within a foot or so of the ends. These are 
easily cut off with a pair of clipping shears set 
on a pole, and every nest of eggs which you 
thus bring down and burn saves your trees 
from one of the ‘‘big nests’? you speak of. 


of an inch long and a third of aninch in diame- 
ter, and being larger than the shoot which 
holds it, it is easily seen after a little practice, 
in winter or in early spring after the leaves 
are off. Takea clear day, as the blue sky will 
not be so hard on the eyes as looking up at 
bright clouds.” 


DELAWARE has a fruit exchange which was 
organized and put in practical working last 
year for the first, having for its object the 
protection of fruit growers, the diffusing of 
iuformation,correction of abuses and settlement 
of differences. It is calculated that the Ex- 
change saved to peach growers alone $100,000 
last season. All fruit offered for sale must be 


2, aud ul] that will not thus grade is rejected. 
The Exchange appoints inspectors to deter- 
mine, at the shipping port, the character of 
the fruit. The headquarters of the Exchange 
are at Wyoming. It seems as if such an Ex 
change might be an excellent thing in Michi- 
gan, where the fruit interests are growing 
rapiily, and where many abuses need to be 
remedied. 


THE Country Gentleman says: ‘We have 
often had occasion to observe the benefit 
derived from laying down the most commonly 
cultivated grape vines on the approach of 
winter, even if such sorts as are reputed hardy, 
in localities where they are not winter-killed. 
The work has been easily done by holding 
them to their prostrate position with shor; 
sticks of wood, and without covering, and. 
where they obtained some warmth from the 
earth and were out of the reach of severe 
winds. A vineyardist once informed us that 
if he had expended a week’s work in laying 
down his vines, it would have saved him from 
a loss of $1,200, but it was an unusual win- 
ter.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the V. Y. Tribune 
says: ‘ One of our neighbors has the nicest 
celery, even late in February. Keeps it in his 
cellar, he said. Wecan’t save ours there, for 
it is yellow and soft in notime. SoI went to 
see how he did it. He hada cubic yard dug 
right out of the bottom of his cellar, lined with 
heavy boards, and a very heavy cover hinged 
to it so it shut tight, for his cellar freezes 
Here he keeps all the vegetables he chooses. I 
wouldn’t have a hole dug in our cellar, so I 
got a very large dry goods box and a small box 
to go inside and leave about six inches all 
around. This space I filled with dirt, and set 
out my celery in the small box (it holds about 
twenty bunches), then wet the outside space 
well. When it became real cold in our cellar I 
put a cover over to fit snug, and for three 
years we have kept our celery beautifully.’’ 








WE take pleasure in calling your attention 
to the seed advertisement of J. B. ROOT & 
CO., Rockford, Ill., which appears in this 
number. They are an old and reliable seed 
firm. It costs but a postal card to scnd for thei 
beautiful {llustrated catalogue. 





A piarian. 


THE apicultural editor of the Indiana 
Farmer says: ‘ When it isa case of feed 
or starve the hive may be brought into a 
room and warmed up and fed sufficiently 
to carry them through until early spring. 








ly dark. We have had colonies store 
three quarts of good syrup in 24 hours by 
putting in three feeders at one time.” 





Mrs. Tuomas, of Philadelphia, report- 
ed at a meeting of the bee-keepers in 
Trenton last month that she had obtained 
an average of 150 pounds of honey from 
twenty colonies, or a total crop of 38,000 
pounds. This was exir-cted honey, for 
which she received twenty five cents per 
pound, netting therefor $37 50 per hive. 
She also cleared last year $1,000 from her 
poultry yard, and runs a twenty-acre farm 
besides. 





FRANK Dovuauerty says, in the Indiana 
Farmer; ‘ Bees that are packed in cel- 
lars or winter repositories should be kept 
as quiet as possible at all times. When 
disturbed in any way bees fill themselves 
with honey, which has a tendency to cre- 
ate dysentery. Very great injury may 
be done by a few careless knocks against 
the hives. Solongas the bees are per- 
fectly quiet they should be left entirely to 
themselves, but should they become rest. 
less and uneasy they must be set out the 
first warm day to have a cleansing flight. 
And be sure the colonies each occupy the 
same stand from which they were re- 
moved when placed into winter quarters,” 





Tue case of Roxroth vs. Coon, decided 
by the Rhode Island Supreme Court, was 
& somewhat curious one. A person put 
an empty box for bees to hive in upona 
tree on the land of another without per- 
mission of the latter. The box remained 
there for more than two years, when a 
third person took the box down, took out 
a swarm of bees and replaced the box. 
The first person, after demanding a re- 
turn of the bees, brought action against 
the taker for the value of the bees, honey 
and honey-comb. The court held that 
the action was not maintainable on the 
ground that in obtaining possession of 
animals of a wild nature no title is gain- 
ed by one who when obtaining is a tres- 
passer. 


At the Collingwood, Canada, Farmers’ 
Institute, Mr. Ash. Creelman read a paper 
on “ Artificial Swarms,” in which he said: 
“In the early spring, assoon as they can 
be handled after setting out, the colony 
that had dope the best work, should be 
chosen to raise queens. All the unneces. 
sary frames should be removed and a di- 
vision board put in, confining the colony 
to asmall compass. Then all the bees 
which could be spared should be shaken 
down in front of the hive. The younger 
of these would enter the new hive and 
the older ones would go back. This 
brought on a swarming impulse, and the 
bees at once commenced to construct a 





“The cheapest thing for protection of European varieties of dessert apples, dis- | BUMber of queen cells. In each of these 
against frost are shutters made of split tinguished by smallness, delicacy of shape, | the queen deposits an egg, which in three 
boards the same size as the sash. With &| exquisite coloring and superior flavor. Tbe ?diys becomes agrub. It is for the next 
little care they willlastfor years. LEvery- | judges did not seem to appreciate the value of | six days fed a milky substance called 
thing being ready, begin hauling and | the display, reporting against it, the objection royal jelly, when it is covered with a wax- 
en cap and left nine days longer. 
queen then eats her way out. 

TRE Country Gentleman advises an inquirer | hours after the first queen cellis capped 
nure is frozen when piled heat can be} that winter is the best time to destroy the | the old queen leads off all the bees that 
started by pouring in hot water, and after | orchard caterpillars, saying: ‘They form] will follow her. 
it has a start it can easily be kept going | their rings of eggs on the small shoots, usually should be removed or have her wings 
clipped. When the cells have been all 
capped seven or eight days they are cut 
off the comb and placed in the queemcage 
where they are allowed to hatch, and 
One of these rings of eggs is about three fourths | from thence they are taken when wanted.”| Our Seeds are grown on our own 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ES EOS Big 
HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
—— ato: 








4(y_-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


_ 
OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 
fancile snd Birt: Humors,|for allaying ‘tching, 
Burning and (nflammation, for curing the first 


When dry enough to work | sorted into three grades; fancy, No. 1 and No. | symp oms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 


Head, Scrofula, anc other inherited skin and blood 
diseases. 
CuTicura, the great skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soap, a1 exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CuricurA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
int’ nally, are infallible. 
CuTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beau- 
tiflers free from poisonous ingredients. 
Sold everywhere. Price: CuTicura, 50c.; Rr- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Portas 
Drvue AND CHEMICAL Co, Boston, Mass. | 
Ge Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases. 
Back AcHE, Uterine Pains, Sorene-s and 
Weakness speedily cured by CUTICURA 
Antr Pain PLASTEB. Warranted, 25c. 


M.H.AUNT 


BELL BRANCH, (Wayne Co.) MICH., 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Beautiful sections, emooth inside and out, and all 
in one piece, at $4 per 1,000,Comb Foundations, 
Smokers, Hives, Bees and Extracted Honey, etc. 
always in stock. (Refererce: Editor Farmer. ; 
Send for Price List. 


CMALL PRUIT PLANTS 


Blackberries, Currants, 
Cooseberries, Crapes, 
Quinces, Raspberries, 


Strawberries. 


The old and the new. Also a few fine, hardy 
Catalpas, both speciosa aud Teas’ Hybrid (never 
winter- kill) ; = or roadside trees. Send 

rice list. A 88 
a T.T. LYON, 


tjel South Haven, Mich. 


UNION NURSERIES, 


: Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ESTABLISHED - - 1857. 


Onr etock is excellent and embraces all leading 
hardy varieties of Fruit and Ornamenial trees, 
Shrubs, Small Fruit Plar ts, etc., etc. 

We give special attention to individual orders 
and will be pleased to correspond with those pre~ 
’ ferring to bay direct from h adquarters. Our 
fac lities for packing dealers’ orders are excellent, 

To nurserymen we offer the best Tr:e-Digeer 
on earth—the *‘ Common —— = 

us and eatisfaction guaranteed, ress 
~ LG. BRAGG & CO.. 
jal9-1y-o4m Kalamazoo, MICH, 
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Rheumatism 


dt is an established fact that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has proven an invaluable remedy 
in many severe cases of rheumatism, effect- 
ing remarkable cures by its powerful action 
in correcting the acidity of the blood, which 
| is the cause of the disease, and purifying 
and enriching the vital fiuid. 
| It is certainly fair to assume that what 
| Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for others it 
will do for you. Therefore, if you suffer 
the pains and aches of rheumatism, give 
this potent remedy a fair trial. 


A Positive Cure. 


“I was troubled very much with rheuma- 
tism in my hips, ankles, and wrists. I 
could hardly walk, and was confined to my 
bed a good deal of the time. Being rec- 
ommended to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I 
took four bottles and am _ perfectly well. 
I cheerfully recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as one of the best blood purifiers in the 
world.” W. F. Woop, Bloomington, Ill. 


For Twenty Years 


Ihave been afflicted with rheumatism. Before 
1883 I found no relief, but grew worse. I then 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it did 
me more good than all the other medicine I 
ever had.” H.T. BALcom, Shirley, Mass. 

‘*T suffered from what the doctors called 
muscular rheumatism. I took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla and am entirely cured.” J. V. A. 
PROUDFOOT, letter carrier, Chicago, Ill. 

We shall be glad to send, free of charge 
to all who may desire, a book containing many 
additional statements of cures by 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





Ladies of Michigan! 


REMEMBER 4 FACTS: 


1lst—Itis positively proven that 
Zoa-Phora Pe. Woman’s 
Friend”) is the best known 
remedy for all complaints 
peculiar to Women, young 
or old. 


2d—‘‘ Procrastination is a thief.” 
Any Lady needing such a 
remedy and postponing the 
use of Zoa Phora, makes a 
serious mistake 


38d—Sold by Every Druggist in 
Michigan. 


4th—Every Woman, sickly or healthy, 
should read *‘ Advice to Mothers concern- 
ing Diseases of Women and Children.” 
Free to any Lady reader of this paper. 
Postage in sealed envelope, 10 cents. 


Address, 
Kalamazoo, 


Zoa-PHOA C0., Mich. 





2 VALENTINES 
FREE: 


P. J. KEARY & BRO., 33 Chambers St., N. Y., the largest im- 
porters of fine German Valentines and Toys in this country, 
desiring to ciose out their stock previous to their removing to larger 
quarters, have sold us at less than the cost to import, 50,000 Ele- 
gant Valentines, which we propote to give away to increase the 
circulation of our ine, as follows: Send us 25c. for 8 mos. 
subscription to Farm and Household, our large, illustra- 

‘ne for the home, and we will send = 1 large sil- 
ver and gold lace, & fold eushion valentine, 1 Ele- 
gant floral, fringe, lace, sentimental valentine, 12 
mew comic valentines, assorted sub and 12 lovel. 
floral valentine cards, sll by mail, free an 
foctpald. These 26 valentines at retail, would cost you yo 

° 


ney Refunded if not Satisfactory. Ad 
FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, HARTFORD, CONN. 
jébeow2t 








RSTABLISHED 
1828 


farms from selected Seed stocks 
and GUARANTEED TO GIVE SAT- 
ISFACTION, or money returned. 
Special Cash Prizes offered for 1886, 
See Buist's Garden Guide with prices, 
mailed on application. Address, 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 


Seed Crower. PHILADELPHIA. 


ji2eowat 


; FOREST TREES. 


* Catalpa Speciosa, 
. White Ash, European 
i Larch, Pines, Spruces, 
may Arbor Vitzes, etc., etc. 
Be ©Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
f Forest and Evergreen 
Seeds, 


m R. DOUGLAS & SON, 
Waukegan, tit, 





jl2eow5dt 


EVERGREENS 


and European Larches; all 
sizes. All Nursery grown at 

rices never before offered. 

orway Spruce, Scotch, Aus- 
trian, hite and Mountain 
Pines, Balsam Fir, Northern 
Red Cedar, and Arbar Vitea 
from §&. per 1,000 up ates 
with safety to al! parts of the 
U.S. Price list free. D. HILL, 
Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill, 


j26eow 4t 


FOR’. SOUN SEED 

Aik Girton exe 
n S; ; extra 6 3 t 

ae: Sa: n rotig Bay best chipping facilities; 


rices 
E FREE; it will pay to ge 
COANE FORD & SONS, Ravenna, Ohio. 


j26-4t 


ROOT’S NORTHERN CROWN 


= FREE 
SASEEDS .& 

pkre? AIL 

‘ans 4 lllust’ed Catalogue of Vegetable and 

Mt gies Flower Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc., free. 

J.B.ROOT & CO., Rockford, Illinois. 


» j2rGe ow3s 














13 CREENHOUSES, 


PLANTS 


large and fine stock of 


a Priced Catalogue, Spring 

BLOOMINGTON (PHENX) NURSERY 

Establisbed 1852, BLOOMINGTON, ILL: 
319-6t 


A NECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactness and Carefulnes: 


Every farmer should have the means of weighiua 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
As 4 matter of economy there is nothing that wil} 
pay him better. The high price of seales prevents 
many from providing yhemselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do businexs with, One of the very best 
makes of sc.les now on the market are those man - 
ufactnred by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the Farmer we have ar- 
ranged with that company to supply orders sen? 
tbrourh us at .great reduction The prices are so 
low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire éost. 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your 
relves, 

No. 1--Barn Scale. 


weighs from % pound to 900 pounde, Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $20 00, and MicnieaN FPaRMER ome year. 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $2. 

No. 2—Farm Scaie, 


——_——_ 


weighs from one pound to 6,010 pounds (3 tons); 
size of platform 6 by 12 feet. 
Price, $35, and MicuigaN FarMEn one year 


No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 ponnds (5 tons); 

8ze of platform 8 by 14 feet. 

Price $45 and MicnigaAN FARMER one year, 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select. 

Nos. 2 and3 wil) include the beam, box, and ful! 
directions for setting up; either of theese scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 

dise. the only difference is in the platform. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers. and the prices above are OD1y oné- 
half or one-third the asual prices for the same arti- 
cles To get the scales at above prices of course 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the FaRMER. 

Address a'l orders to 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS,. 
DETROIT, MICH 


THE LINE SELECTED SY THE U.S. COV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.& 0.R.R. 





it is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Juac., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City. 

Ht connects in Union Depots with area trains from 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 

and all Eastern points. It is the principal line to 

SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
it traverses all of the six grout States of ILLINOIS, 

1OWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 

with branch lines to ali their important cities and 


ns. ‘ 
eo CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elec antly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, . 
Chicago and Council Bluffs,! 
Chicago and St. Joseph, , 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Seon 
Chicago and Cedar Rapids, . 
Chicago and Sioux City,, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Qmaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 

For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 
tts equipment is complete and first class in every. 
articular, and at all important points interlockin: 
Switches and Signals are used, thus insuring com-| 
fort and safety. ‘ 
For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc. 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on an Ticke 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address. 

T. J. POTTER 1s1 V.P. & Gen. Mor., CHicaco. 
HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. MGr., CHicaco. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aat., CHICAGO.) 


JUST ISSUED. 
Letters From 


GOLDEN LATITUDES. 


A large, finely-illustraied pamphlet, descriptive 

of the Northwest. Statistic« compiled from o 

sources. Sent free on aj plication to 

C. H. WARREN, G P. A, St. Pavut, Mrxw. 
d15-13t 


RUPTURE: 











rthie c itations. lus. 
wo ess im s 
HAGNETIC ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 133 Madison 


nifeowldt 





Qibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free on application. Send for it. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
~Y¥. anv Carcaqo, Itt, 
di-lée 


Large Garden Guide 
FREE to all. You should 
? it. -y hoon ty 
tes’ at low prices. 
quam COLE & BRO., Se 





Socleanen ote. owas. 
ji2-8t 


Que the New Year s} sending $175 fora 
Subscription to the YOUTH’S G MPANION. 
Two millions *f readers evcry week. he COM- 
PANION aims to be a favorite in every family. 
Specimen copies free. Mention tunis paper. Ad_ 
dress PERRY MASON & VLO., Boston, Mass, 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Wasi 

ington, DC. No pay aske 

for patent until obtaina 
oct27-13t 


Write for inventors’ guidi 











ANTED.— Ladies to work for us attheir own 
homes; $7 to $10 per week can be qnietly 
made. No photo. painting; no canvassing. For 
full particulars please address at once, CRESCENT 
Art Co,, 19 Central Street, Boston, me, 


5170 
For All, $30 4 week and expenses 
taid. Outfit worth $5 and partica- 
lara free, P. O, VickmRY, Augusts 
Maine. j12-176 


Brewster’s Patent Rein Holder. 
t them—not 
Your lines are Rigg =F ak yd A ——— 
5 days; one dealer sold Faz. in 15 days. 
Samplesworth $1.50 FREE, Write forterms, 
E, E, BREWSTER, Holly, Mich. 
d29-13t 


FARMS& MILLS 
For Sale & Exchange. 


FREE Catalogue, 
& CO. Richmond, -Ve. 


d29-13t 
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JORNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 





Terms, in Advance: 
$1 50 Per Year 





OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 


Re. 44 Larned Street, West, (Post and 
Tribune Building) Detroit, Mich. 


©,*Subscribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their lelters reg- 
tetered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
wtse we cannot be responsible for the money. 
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This Paper is entered at the Detroit Post- 
office as second class matter. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





The “ Household ” Supplement. 





From and after this date the subscrip- 
tion price of the Micn1GAN FARMER Will be 
$1 50 per annum with “ The Household,” 
and $1 25 without. When sending in 
your subscription state whether you wish 
“The Household” or not. If you are 
sending through an agent be particular 
to specify whether you wish it or not. 
You will find ‘“‘The Household” richly 
worth four times its price—25c per year, 
or Jess than half a cent a week. 

JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS. 





WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market 
the past week amounted to 454,189 
bu., against 67,383 bu., the previous 
week and 100,191 bu. for corresponding 
week in 1885. Shipments for the week 
were 56,834 bu. against 64,323 the previ- 
ous week, and 34,369 the corresponding 
week in 1885. The stocks of wheat 
now held im _ this city amount 
to 2,207,726 bu., against 2,247,093 last 
week and 819,893 bu. at the corresponding 
date in 1885. The visible supply of this 
grain on January 16 was 57,108,286 bu. 
against 57,958,176 the previous week, and 
42,776,970 bu. at corresponding date in 
1885. This shows a decrease from the 
amount reported the previous week of 
849,890 bu. The export clearances for 
Europe for the week ending January 16 
were 209,307 bu., against 393,423 the 


weeks they were 1,775,885 bu. against 8,- 
810,593 for the corresponding eight weeks 
in 1884-5. 

The market has been marked the past 
week by increased activity, lighter re- 
ceipts, and advancing prices. Up to Fri- 
day night the improvement was steady, 
but on Saturday there was a weaker feel- 
ing, and prices dropped back a little, 
about icon both spot and futures. The 
sales for the week in this market aggre- 
gated 2,436,000 bu. of spot and futures, 
against 1,877,000 the previous week. Yes- 
y this market was firm and buoyant 
at tbe opening over news of European 
‘ications, advanced 12: above Satur- 
day’s last transactions, finally weakening, 
but closing quiet and steady at an ad- 
vance of ic over Saturday’s figures. The 
Chicago market was active, with rapid 
fluctuations, advancing fully 2c, and final- 
iy closing 1c higher than on Saturday on 
both spot and futures. Toledo was very 
firm and ichigher. The Liverpool mar- 


tert 
vera 


econ 


ket was quiet but steady. 

The following table exhibits the dailv 
elosing prices of spot wheat from Dec. 28 
to Jan. 25: 





No.1 No.2 No No.3 
white. white. rea. red. 
Beek 91 81 
91 81 
99% 81 
96 .... 
9% 80 
89 Pra 
88% 80 
88% 80% 
88g... 
8854 
BBY, cesses 
87% 80 
8? 80 
7% 80% 
87% 81 
75% Sis 
87 6 
on 
88% 
90 
88% 
sic 89% .... 
The following statement gives the 


elosing figures on No. 1 white futures each 
day of the past week for the various deals: 


Jan. Feb. March May 
Tuesday........-- 88 89% .... 91% 
Wednesday....... cave taf 93 
Th y “te ere 9314 
Frida 9% 90% .... o4 
Gaturday.......... ive 88%... 93% 
F ccosscose . a 95 


For No. 2 1ed the closing prices on the 
Various deals each day of the past week 
were as follows: 


Jan. Feb. March May 
Tuesday. R7 8% 887% «86 
Wednesday RTM 88% 39 91% 
Thurecay . SH My 893 92 
Peaay .... vce. ONE & svea 93% 
Saturday.. ‘ ‘ K} 9% 92% 
Monday cece ccecees 9 91% 94% 


One of the features of this market the 
past weck was the shipment of wheat to 
Indianapolis and some Ohio points, the 
result of the failure of the crop in those 
two States. The millers in those States 
are accustomed to and prefer winter to 
spring wheats, and if their necessities 
compel them to seek our markets so early 
in the crop year it will surprise no one to 
see winter wheat selling at the advance 
over spring varieties usual before roller- 
process milling brought up the value of 
the latter. 

A writer in a trade journal takes a very 
dark view of the future of wheat values. 
He says it has been discovered that wheat 
can be carried cheaper between Australia 





and Liverpool than from Minnesota to 
New York; hence Australian whedt is 
taking the place of American. To show 
upon what a basis this assumption rests, 
let us quote the latest figures given of the 
Australian crop, which is harvested dur- 
ing January. The crop in seven colonies 
was 31,763,096 bu. in 1882, 45,541,592 bu. 
in 1883, and 37,357,851 bu. in 1884. The 
United Kingdom imported from seven 
Australian colonies in 1885, 9,852,563 bu. 
wheat against 9,142,446 bu. in 1884, 
and 5,024,439 bu. in 1883. The seven 
Australian colonies in 1886 will per- 
haps have 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 bu. of 
wheat for export to Europe, from the 
crop now being harvested. But late re- 
ports say the South Australian wheat 
crop is more and more disappointing, and 
the crop in Victoria, that was expected to 
give 150,000 tons export surplus, is re- 
duced to 90,000 tons. It is therefore cer- 
tain the entire exports from these colon- 
ies must be even below the early esti- 
mates. Think of three to five millions of 
bushels shutting out American wheat the 
coming year! 

From the Black Sea, British India, the 
Danube, Prussia and Australia in 1885 
there has been an increase on 1884 im- 
ports of 5,726,000 bushels. The decrease 
is principally from the United States, 
Atlantic and Pacific ports. 

The foreign markets are becoming 
stronger, and while values are no higher 
there is a much firmer tone apparent. 

The English markets are firm with an 
improved demand. At Liverpool yester- 
day the market was dull, with California 
club at 63. 104.@7%s., white Michigan 
at 7s. 2d., red winter at 7s. 1d., and spring 


at 7s. 14d. 
o>———_ 


AND OATS. 
CORN. 

The receipts ofcorn in this market the 
past week amounted to 50,142 bu., against 
25,145 bu. the previous week, and 80,804 
bu. for the corresponding week in 1885. 
Shipments were 31,437 bu., against 64,- 
317 bu, the previous week, and 7,864 bu. 
for the same week last year. The visible 
supply in the country on January 16 
amounted to 7,076,606 bu. against 9,- 
188,003 bu. the previous week, and 6,414,- 
149 bu. at the same date last year. The 
visible supply shows a decrease during 
the week of 2,111,897 bu. The exports for 
Europe the past week were 1,855,472 bu., 
against 1,150,042 bu. the previous week, 
and forthe past eight weeks 9,718,923 bu., 
against 7,655,644 bu. for the correspond- 
ing period in 1884-5. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 38,872 bu., against 
34,119 bu. last week and 28,010 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1884. Corn is more 
active and firmer, with prices tending up- 
wards. Receipts have been highter, while 
the demand is increasing. Holders are 
firm, and values have been advanced on 
all grades. Quotations here are 39tc for 
No. 2, new mixed at 37%c, and new high 
mixed at 37ic. The Caicago market was 
active and higher until Saturday, when a 
decline of 4@%c was established from 
Friday’s prices. Quotations are higher 
than a week ago. Spot No. 2 is quoted 
then at 36$c, January at 36c, February 
at 363, and May at 40%c. The Toledo 
marketis firm, with No. 2 spot at 40c, and 
May delivery at 4i}c. The Liv- 
erpool market yesterday was quoted quiet 
at 4s. 7}d. for old mixed, 4s. 2d. for new 
do., and January, February and March 
deliveries dull at 4s. 2d. 

OATS. 

The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were 23,520 bu., against 11,031 
bu. the previous week, and 10,689 bu. for 
the corresponding week in 1885. Ship- 
ments were 19,147 bu. against 6,033 
bu. the previous week, and 4,006 bu. 
for the same week last year. The 
visible supply of this grain on January 
16 was 2,292,193 bu., against 2,749,657 bu. 
the previous week, and 5,881,257 bu. Janu- 
ary 17,1885. The exports for Europe 
the past week were 35,450 bu. and for 
the last eight weeks were 255,901 bu‘ 
against 177,156 bu. for the corresponding 
weeks in 1884-5. The visible supply shows 
a decrease of 457,466 bu. during the week. 
Stocks held in store here amount to 38,322 
bu.. against 53,021 bu. the previous week, 
and 15,839 bu. at the corresponding date 
in 1885. Oats are in better demand, with 
values firm and steady. No. 2 white are 
quoted at 344c, and No. 2 mixed at 3ic. 
At Chicago oats are quiet but higher, the 
advance being general on both spot and 
futures. Quotations there are 29}@29}c 
for No. 2 mixed spot, 29c for February 
delivery, and May at 313@32c. The To- 
ledo market is very quiet, with No. 2 mix- 
ed spot at 3ic, and for May delivery at 
38c. At New York the market has im- 
proved, and is steady at the following 
range: No. 2 white, 39}@40:; No. 3 do., 
88%c; No. 2 mixed, 37c; No. 3 do., 36tc; 
western white, 41@43ic. The outlook 
seems favorable for a steady and well sus- 
tained market. 

_—_——— 0 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


CORN 





BUTTER. 


The market is not so good as a week 
ago, as under liberal receipts of fair table 
butter sellers have been compelled to 
shade figures to secure customers. Choice 
dairy is quoted at 15@16c, fair table but- 
ter at 12}@14c, and creamery at 24@28c 
per lb. Substitute manufacturers are 
sending out large amounts, which is a dis- 
couraging feature of the outlook. Not a 
pound of it is eaten as oleomargarine or 
butterine, the unwitting purchaser imag- 
ining that his particular grocer is too 
houest to bamboozle him with a lard or 
suet compound for genuine butter. Even 
at leading hotels in this city the guest is 
regaled on the article. The suspicion that 
such is the case induces many to forego 
butter altogether. At Chicago hotels, res- 
taurants and groceries bogus butter is the 
rule and genuine butter the exception. 
The market there is dull except for choice 
creamery brands, which are in demand 
from substitute manufacturers to mix 
with their grease stock. Other grades are 
quiet. Quotations there are as follows: 
Fancy creamery, 30@33c; good to choice 
do., 26@29c; fancy dairy, 18@22c; fresh 
roll, 9@1ic; packing stock, 6@ic. The 
New York market is firm and fairly active 
for fancy creamery, with other grades 


weak and neglected. Even choice dairy 
is dificult of sale except at concessions, 
while fhe medium and lower grades are 
entirely neglected. Quotations in that 
market yesterday were as follows: 


Creamery, fancy,..........+++6+ 
Creamery, choice.. 
Creamery, prime.. 
Creamery, good... .... 
Creamery, fair.. ..... 





WESTERN STOCK. 
Western imitation creamery, choice.. 23 @25 


Western do, good to prime............ 20 @r 
DONOR MIEN, DUD. ccccccsccociiccess 17 @19 
Weatern dairy, good.............cce08 12 @18 
Western dairy, ordinary. ............ 8 @il 
Western factory, fresh, choice........ 17 @19 
Western factory, fair to good. ....... 11 @16 
Western factory, ordinary............ 6 @9 
RE I RRsdn ne Nona echacdacvexceede 13 @l4 


The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending Jan. 16 were 
397,217 Ibs., against 144,120 lbs. the pre- 
vious week, and 197,981 Ibs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1885 were 450,148 tbs. 

CHEESE. 


There are no new features to note in 
the cheese market so far as this city is 
concerned. Prices are unchanged, and 
nothing in the outlook favors a change in 
values. Full cream Michigan cheese sells 
from second hands at 11@12c; Ohio full 
creams, at 10}@1lic, and skims at 43@ 
5¢c. The Chicago market is fairly active, 
the shipping demand showing considera- 
ble improvement. Quotations there yes- 
terday were as follows: Young America, 
full cream, 10$@11c; full cream cheddar, 
94@10c; flats, two in a box, 10}@10ic; 
part skim flats, 5}@6c, hard skimmed, 2@ 
4c. The New York market shows some 
improvement, and on all grades there is a 
firmer tone with aslight advance in values. 
Good skims are in demand and are held 
tirm at an advance. Holders profess con- 
fidence in the future, and think the mar- 
ket shows an inclination to advance from 
its present range on most grades. Quota- 
tions there yesterday were as follows: 


State factory, fancy, colored. ..... 10%@ 
Stae factory, fancy, white.......... 9%@10 
State factory, prime to choice....... 9%@9% 
State factory, F00d. -.... cscs cccvecces 84yY@ 9 
State factory, modium, ........ 008000. B4G@ 8% 
State factory, fair.............002. oes %1%Q8 
State factory, ordinary................ 7 @7%7% 
State factory, night skims ........... 6 @7 
State factory, night skims, selections. 74%@8 
State f ctory, close skims,...........>5 5 @6& 
oO OO re er @ 9% 
ORIG BEE PUIG wick cass sadeccecs..... ODD 
eS 7 @8 
eg TY ere 2440 3% 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 
market the past week were 14,670 boxes 
against 20,308 boxes the previous week 
and 13,774 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1884. The exports from all American 
ports for the week ending January 16 
foot up 1,838,329 lbs., against 2,748,771 lbs. 
the previous week, and 1,620,493 lbs. two 
weeks ago. The exports for the corres- 
ponding week last year were 2,077,411 Ibs. 

Liverpool quotations for American 
cheese yesterday were 50s. per cwt., 
the same price quoted one week ago. 

—_—_—_———~ 6 > 


WOOL AT THE EAST. 





The markets are generally steady and 
firm, with trade quiet. Values show little 
change and there is nothing new to report 
in the outlook. The London sales, which 
opened on Tuesday of last week, are be- 
ingclosely watched, and it is probably 
an inclination to wait and see how they 
will turn out that keeps many manufac- 
turers out of the market. The sales at 
Boston the past week were 2,003,100 lbs. 
of domestic and 193,000 lbs. of foreign, 
against 1,701,550 lbs. of domestic and 
170,000 lbs. of foreign the previous week, 
and 2,017,015 lbs, of domestic and 66 000 
lbs. of foreign for the corresponding 
week last year. The total sales of wool 
in Boston since Jan. 1, 1886, have been 
7,361,650 lbs, against 7,442,596 lbs. for the 
same time last year. This is a decrease 
of 80,940 lbs. Quotations in that market 
are unchanged. We note sales of Ohio 
XX at 34@35c, No. 1 Ohio at 36@37c, 
Michigan X at 32c, with some holders 
asking 33c; No. 1 Michigan at 35@36c, 
delaine Michigan at 34@35c, and unmer- 
chantable Michigan at 24c. Territory 
wools are firm and unchanged. Kansas 
wools are likely to be scarce, as it is 
officially reported that there are 800,000 
less sheep in that territory than there were 
a@ year ago. The late severe storms are 
said to have caused larze losses to the 
sheep-owners of Kansas and Texas. 
New York State X sold at 30c and Ohio 
fine delaine at 36@37c. A large number 
of sales are reported as on ‘‘private 
terms,” a sure indication that they went 
above current quotations. This applies 
to Michigan, Ohio, Texas, California and 
Territory wools, as well as Australian. 
The only sale of Australian where the 
price was made public was at 35c, which 
iz fully 2c below the average price of 
good Australian. The Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin says of the market: 

“The market continues very quiet, with 
no perceptible change from the position 
of last week. There has been a fair at- 
tendance during the week with a large 
inquiry for sample bags, which probably 
is significant of a good demand about the 
first of February, when manufacturers 
will have taken sufficient orders to indi- 
cate the wool needed by them for the 
manufacture of the new heavy weights. 

“The advance in the price of the new 
goods ought to be at least 10 per cent., 
but it is likely to be somewhat less, owing 
largely to the low prices of foreign goods, 
as noted last week. 

“In view of these facts and the low 
prices at which the London sales opened, 
the prospect seems to present a firm and 
perhaps slightly advancing market for 
wool, with a good fair demand until clip 
time.” 

The New York market is steady, with a 
fair degree of activity. The sales for the 
past week comprise XX Ohio and above at 
86c, X Ohio at 33c, No. [ Ohio at 88c, 
Michigan X at 314c, New York State at 
80c, and California spring at 19@2Ic. 
The Heonomist is well pleased with the 
outlook, judging from the following 
paragraph: 

“The interior is entirely clear of wool. 
Nothing can now come forward but 
pulled wool, and less of that than usual, 
as growers are not selling sheep as freely 
asusual. Mills are all well occupied, and 
every prospect pleasing in the woolen 
and wool line of trade.” 

Mr. James Lynch, the well known wool 
merchant, in his annual circular, issued 





the past week, estimates the wool clip of 





of the United States for 1885 at eight 
millions of pounds less than the previous 
year. No wonder wool is looking up 
when our population and requirements 
are increasing so rapidly. 

—eee~ ee 

Porators are firm and higher from 
store, and sell at 50@60c per bu. accord 
ing to quality and condition. Car-loads 
are quiet, owing to the weather, but are 
firm at 45@50c per bu. The Chicago mar- 
ket at the end of the week was quieter, 
Owing to large receipts. The inquiry was 
fair for local consumption: Burbanks, in 
car-lots, sold at 60@63c per bu.; early 
white rose, 50@54c; ordinary red do, 40@ 
43c; beauty of Hebron, 50@58c; stocks 
from store, 65@75c. The New York mar- 
ket is quiet and unchanged. Scotch po 
tatoes are offering there at low prices, but 
are inferior to home grown. 

ec 

THE monthly crop report issued by the 
Secretary of State the past week, gives 
the total number of bushels of wheat re- 
ported marketed in August, September, 
October, November, and December, at 9,- 
104,763 bu. or about 29 per cent of the 
crop of 1885. The number of bushels re- 
ported marketed in the same months of 
1884 was 5,038,290, or 20 per cent of the 
crop of 1884. In 1884 reports were receiv- 
ed from about 40 per cent and in 1885 
from about 49 per cent of the elevators 
and mills in the southern four tiers of 
counties. Reports for December, 1885, 
were received from 99 more elevators and 
mills than for the same month in 1884. 

—_———— 6 

CLOVER seed keeps firm, and is active 
at $5 80 per bu. for prime spot, and $5 60 
for No. 2; February delivery at $5 85, and 
March at $5 95. The Chicago market is 
firm at $5 85 for prime spot, with a good 
demand. The Toledo market is steady at 
$5 80 for prime spot, and $5 874c for 
March delivery. The outlook favors hold- 
ers. 

WE call attention the advertisement 
of Clydesdales for sale by Mr. Chas. F. 
Moore, of St. Clair. Mr. Moore is going 
out of the horse business entirely, and 
will dispose of these animals at a bargain. 

oH 0 
Farmers’ Institute. 





The fifth annual Farmers’ Institute at 
Rochester, Oakland Co., will begin on 
Thursday morning, February 4, continu- 
ing with afternoon and evening sessions 
until Friday evening, February 5. The 
Institute will be under the auspices of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and the 
meetings will be held at the Palace Rink. 
The programme is as follows: 

THURSDAY—10 A. M. 

Music— Double quartette. 

Prayer—Rev. J. p. Fryer. 

Opening address—J. M. Norton. 

“Can Farming be Made Profitable on 


the Average Farm?’—J. J. Snook, 
Rochester. 
Music. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—1:30. 
Music. 


‘‘How Shall We Improve Our Common 
Cattle?’—Edwin Phelps, Esq., Pontiac. 
Essay—Mrs. L. E. Cannon, Washing- 

on. 

Lecture—‘‘What Can be Done with the 
Muck Swamps?”—Prof. R. C. Carpenter, 
Agricultural College. 

Music. 

EVENING SESSION—7 O'CLOCK. 

Music. 

Paper—Hon. Wm. Ball, Hamburg. 

. Essay—‘'Practical Culture,” Mrs. T. B. 

Ox. 

Lecture—“‘Nitrogen, the Fertilizing 
Element,” Prof, R. C. Kedaie, Agricul- 
tural College. 

Music. 

FRIDAY, FEB. 5—10 A. M. 
Prayer—Rev. Wm. G. Roberts. 
Paper—‘‘Our Common Schools,” J. 

VanHoosen. Rochester. 

Paper—“‘The Wilds of Michigan,” 
George Ll. Cannon, Washington. 

Music. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Paper—“‘Oleomargarine and Butterine, 
What Shall Farmers Do About It?” 
Charles Adams. 

Essay—Mrs. J. C. Wilson. 

Lecture—Dr. E. A. A. Grange, of the 
Agricultural College. 

Music. 

{ EVENING SESSION. 

Music. 

Prayer—Rev. W. H. Mills. 

Paper—‘‘Evolution in Farming,” J. H 
Peabody. 

Closing Address—Pres. Edwin Willets, 
of the Agricultural College. 

Music. 

Discussions following each paper and 
lecture. 

_—_— 1 


Stock Notes. 





H. C. RicHarpson, of Parma, Jackson Co., 
has sold to F. A. King, of Spring Arbor, same 
county, the Shorthorn bull Lord Barrington 
Jr., sired by Lord Barrington 2d 30115, dam 
Ella Gwynne by Vanquish Airdrie 34030. 





Mr. CHARLES FisHBECK of the Lakeside 
herd of Shorthorns, Howell, Livingston Co., 
reports the following recent sales of stock: 

To W. W. Baker, of Spring Brook, Gratiot 
County, thered bull calf Cambria Duke 24, 
sired by Baronet Belle Bates 47411, dam Cam- 
bria 18th, by 24 Duke Kirklevington 26276; 
Cambria 11th, by 28d Duke of Airdrie 19393. 
To same party, Rose of Lakeside 5th, roan, 
calved Feb. 5th, 1884, sired by Duke oy Sharon 
2d 51307; dam Rose of Lakeside 3d_ by Prince 
Royal 2d 36626, tracing to Imp. Victoria by 
Swiss Boy (12164). 

To Almeron Holcomb, Madison, Livingston 
County, the red roan bull calf Baronet, sired 
by Baronet Belle Bates 47411; dam Florence 
of Lakeside by Sir Francis 18803, tracing to 
imp. Stapleton Lass, by Sailor (9592). 





Mr. D. P. Dewey, of Grand Blanc, reports 
the following as some of the most important 
sales made from his flock of Merinos, all of 


4.twood blood: 

To W. J. G. Dean, Hanover, yearling ram by 
John L. Hayes 439, dam Venus 2d (P. Martin 
245) by Result 282; 2d dam, Venus by David 
117; 3d dam, No. 114 C. R.J., by Bull Dog 114; 
4th dam bred by E. Hammond, Vermont. 

To E. Stone, Grand Blanc, yearling ram by 
John L. Hayes 439, dam Venus as above. 

To Will Sanford, Atlas, Genesee County, 
three years old ram Pat, sired by John L, 
Hayes; dam, No. 35 by Patrick Henry 173; 2d 
dam bred by N. A. Saxton, Vermont. 

To Wm. Manchoir, Atlas, yearling ram by 
Reliable 285, dam No, 103 W. Ball, by General 
215; dam bred by N. A. Saxton, Vermont. 

To Peter Voorhies, Jr., Pontiac, four yearl- 
ing ewes, Nos. 383, 284, 387 and 388, the choice 
of my crop of yearling ewes. 

To W. J. G. Dean, Hanover, yearling ewe 382, 
by Reliable; dam 42 J. H. E., by Spafford 166; 
2d dam, 14 do, by Peerless 3d 164; 8d dam 9, 
by Dandy 163; 4th dam, 5, by Peerless 24; 5th 
dam bred by E. Hammond, Vermont. 

To R. D. Stephens, Flint, two yearling ewes. 
To Park Donaldson, Swartz Creek, eight 
yearling ewes, Nos. 393, 394, 395, 397, 398, 399 
and 400, descendants ou the dam’s side from E. 
Hammond's flock, and sired by Sag pole 
792 and Pat. mentioned above. Also 386, dam 
&. M. 254), by Result, &c.; sire, John L. 
ayes. 

r. Dewey says: ‘'These, with a few rams 


to farmers with grade flocks, haye made the year 





a prosperous one for my flock.’ 


REPLY TO MR. SOTHAM. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


In the last issue of the Farmer I notice 
an article from “Sotham,” of Pontiac, 
headed, ‘“‘Keep the Door Open.” I am 
glad, Mr. Editor, that your report of the 
Shorthorn Breeders* Association amused 
friend ‘‘Sotham” for itis better to be 
amused than made sorrowful. 

The idea of shutting out foreign com- 
petition from the State Fair is no new 
jdea, and is not confined to Shorthorn 
breeders, though our friend thinks a 
resolution to that end ‘is too small to 
emanate from the broad brain and big heart 
of acattleman.” What we are to under- 
stand by a ‘‘cattleman” must be left to 
conjecture. A large majority of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the State Agricultural 
Society endorsed such ‘‘ too small ” resolu- 
tion, and have excluded from competition 
any or all stock outside of this State at 
its next annual fair. Not only because it 
was thought a good sanitary measure, so 
far as cattle are concerned, but because 
many of the Board have long believed that 
the State of Michigan could make a first 
class show.in the stock department with- 
out the aid of foreign stock. It has been 
tried in this State before and found en- 
tirely successful, and would undoubtedly 
have been followed up had it not been for 
other causes than those of failures, etc., 
and these gentlemen, so believing and 
voting, are by many believed to be an 
average of the genus homo. 

That it was not the only reason for ex- 
cluding foreign stock, (I mean the fear of 
contagious diseases), is proved by the fact 
that there was no special danger to horses, 
sheep, swine and poultry. The statement 
that the reason was that ‘‘the herd from 
Ohio was in just a ‘leetle’ too fine rig for 
them,” may do for Hereford literature, 
but will not lead sensible people to in- 
dorse 1t. We are left in the dark as to the 
meaning of the writer in mentioning the 
“little Michigan steer.” It is pleasant to 
observe how easily the writer would re- 
move the obloquy of the “little Michigan 
steer” by turning to the Hereford breed 
as the panacea. That these men who 
think restriction necessary are the “old 
fogies” mentioned, and who, 1f they can- 
not “‘bring their stock 1n lean condition 
to the fairs,” and ‘‘if they cannot success 
fully compete” make rules to “‘ exactly fit 
their herds and exclude competition,” is 
on a par with other statements made in 
the article, and only intended to get cheap 
advertising for his favorite breed of cat- 
tle. That the fear of competition from 
other States was the reason for many of 
the Executive Board of the State Society 
voting to exclude foreign cattle cannot be 
true, for of the fifteen who voted for the 
resolution only six are known as Short- 
horn breeders. 

I hope our friend Sotham will have his 
herd of Herefords at the next State Fair 
and show the Shorthorn breeders what he 
is doing, or we may be led to conclude his 
herd is not in fix. There are many good 
suggestions in the article refered to which 
are worthy of being followed, but the pat- 
ronizing expressions often indulged in 
and the high plane from which the Short- 


horns are viewed, is not surprising to one 
who has read much of the Hereford litera- 
ture of the last few years. 
WILLIAM BALL. 
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A VISIT AMONG THE STOCK- 
MEN OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 





GRAND BLANC, Jan, 18, 1886, 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

While on a very brief visit recently at 
Rush and Pavillion Center, N. Y., I met 
at the home of Peter Martin, of the former 
place, quite a number of prominent breed - 
ers of both families of Merinos from that 
section, together with Lyman Clark and 
son, of Vermont, who were standing rams 
at the old farm where Wm. G. Markham 
and his courteous wife were staying 
The usual courtesies were extended to 
their newly elected secretary, J. Horatio 
Earll, of Skaneateles, who seemed fully as 
thoughtful of the responsibilities of the 
position, as pleased with the compliments 
bestowed. Our appetites were fully ap- 
peased with the bounteous dinner pre- 
pared by Mrs. Martin and her daughter 
Ella. 

Various topics of interest to breeders 
were discussed, and then the sheep were 
examined and commented on by all. Suf- 
fice it to say that any who suppose the 
Martin Brothers have relaxed any 
of their former interest or pride in 
their flocks would do well to pay them a 
visit and get their information from first 
hands, instead of taking it from one so 
much interested as the writer in these 
flocks. The Barton rams were here, in- 
cluding “Vici,” who has, in my judg- 
ment, left excellent marks of real 
valueon his stock. His fleece is stronger, 
or a little coarser, than the most of this 
stock, andonly a trifle finer than that of 
Old Torrent, who stood at the head of these 
flocks solong. A glance at Vici’s pedi- 
gree will give the reader a key to his 
qualities, he tracing to Sanford’s Comet 
many times through both dam and sire. 

Missing the opportunity to meet Mr. 
W. G. Markham at his old home, we ran 
up to Mr. E. Townsend’s stock farm at 
Pavillion Center. Here we found the 
sheep (whose history is so familiar to 
your readers) looking well. The old stock 
ram General Jr. hale and hearty, while 
Harmony, the younger, a little thin from 
80 much vse in this flock of more than a 
hundred breeding ewes. Here we learned 
anew, and in a more forcible manner, 
the value of systematic feeding, practiced 
by young Ernest Townsend (correctly 
named). ‘The lambs, of which forty-five 
were ewes, were being fed on timothy 
hay, the clover having been killed out 
from the meadow, making a very objec- 
tionable feed. They had only this, with 
bran and oats for grain; they were fed 
this hay in small quantities, three times 
per day, and were required to eat it all— 
no oats had been removed from the racks 
this winter, and none allowed to accu- 
mulate. The lambs were looking fine 
and large, excepta few very late ones 
from two-year-old ewes, which were kept 
by themselves,and even these were doing 
well. 

But the most unaccountable facts 
are yet to relate. Mr. E. Townsend, the 
veteran sheep breeder, was having the 





black-and-white fever, having purchased 


three heifers and a yearling bull of Hol- | 
stein Friesian breed, and since my return | 
Iam reliably informed that he has had a 
relapse, and bought three more heifers. 
No matter what subject was ventured on, 
we noticed he would soon produce the 
pedigree, and butter and milk record of 
some of these Royal Aaggies. It would 
be doing him great injustice did we not 
reiterate a small fraction of his infor- 
mation. Seemingly satisfied with his 
experience in buying Royal sheep pedi- 
grees of the most prominent breeders, 
he has bought these cattle all of the im- 
porter, T. G. Yeomans & Sons, of Wall- 
worth, N. Y., five coming two years old 
and one ayear older. The bull was bred 
by T. G. Yeomans & Sons, and sired by 
their Prince of Wayne 5th, dam their 
imported cow Sibyl, whose butter record 
is 18 lbs. 34 oz. ina week. The dam of 
Prince of Wayne 5th has a record of 
91 lbs. 4 oz. of butter in 30 days, and she 
claims the largest milk record of any 
living cow, 20,469 lbs. 9 oz. in one year. 
The heifers are in calf by Prince of 
Wayne 5th and Royal Aaggie, the ser- 
vice for each of these bulls being $200. 
Mr. T. G. Yeomans is the president of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association, and 
his herd is said to have the largest milk 
and butter record in the United States. 
Mr. Townsend said to us: ‘‘ In starting my 
herd of Holstein-Friesians I believed it 
the best policy to buy of recogniz ed 
breeders of good standing, as I have my 
flock of sheep, rather than to trace back 
to some one who bas to be dragged out 
of obscurity, and make their standing 
and reputation out of doubtful material.” 
Pardon this little digression, Mr. 
Editor, but everywhere I met expressions 
of approbation of the MIcnIGAN FARMER, 
as being the best agricultural and stock 
paper known to them; and I received 
many compliments for living in a State 
where so much interest was taken in im- 
proving the stock and farms by so able a 
journal. At one point two prominent 
breeders took me for a representative of 
the FARMER, and I assure you it was a 
painful task to undeceive their minds, as 
they both proffered a year’s subscription. 
Painful; as both the honor and the col- 


lateral were tempting. 
D. P. DEWEY. 


———~  >———— 

COMMENCING Monday, Jan. 25, the train 
on the Port Huron division of the Grand 
Trunk Railway which formerly left De - 
troit at 9 Pp m., willleave at 10,45 Pp. m., 
arriving at Port Huron 1:10 a. m. and 
Toronto 8:10 4. wm. A through sleeper 
will be run on this train from Detroit 


daily. 
——_—_~< 6 >————_—— 


Tue annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Veterinary Medical Association will 
be held in the parlors of the Cook House, 
Ann Arbor, on Tuesday, February 2nd, 
1886. Business meeting at 1:30 P. m., 
reading and discussion of papers at 7:30 
P.M. 











NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 
Monroe has a carp association. 
Mrs. Duaine, of Hartland, is 102 yearsold. 
The State owns 240 acres of land in Lapeer 
County. 
Hudson’s year’s shipments of poultry amount 
to 442,337 pounds. 
W. P. Wales, prominent citizen of Eaton 
t\apids, died last week. 
James W. Parkhill, an old and esteemed 
resident of Flint, died last week. 


James Metz, of Fowlerville, was killed at 


Howell last week by a falling tree. 

Mrs. Lucretix Barton, old resident 
pioneer of Battle Creek, died last weck. 
The Pontiac roller rink has closed up. It 
has cost $800 to run it so far this season. 


and 


Over 5,000 bushels of beans were raised 
within a radius of seven miles of Charlotte. 
The cheese factory at Davison, recently 


burned, will be rebuilt, and a creamery added 
to it. 


Lansing thinks thatif the State Fair is to 
be permanently located that city is just the 
place for it. 

Fire at Colon on the ‘20th destroyed five 
stores, the loss reaching $20,000, with but 
$4,000 insurance. 


Orin Thatcher, prominent citizen of Chelsea, 
died in California last week, whither he had 
gone in search of health. 


The first installment 
Collection, consisting of 55 large cases, 
been received at Ann Arbor. 

Squire Fiesel, living near Fostoria, laid his 
head on the railroad track before an advancing 
tram and was instantly killed. 


The mosquito is to be ‘‘froze out’? next 
summer. A Fenton man has received an 
order for 30,000 window screens. 

The Michigan and Ohio Band Assocfation 
was organized at Monroe last Week, and starts 
off with an active membership of 20 bands. 


Fire at Middleville, Barry County, last week 
destroyed Finch’s flour mill, elevator and 
about 15,000 bushels of wheat. Incendiary. 


H..J. Rundell, of Oakland County, recently 
sold a grade Durham steer, two years old, to a 
Detroit buteher for $125. Does good blood 
pay? 

Dr. Miller, of Battle Creek, was offered $100 
for a Langshan pullet he exhibited at the 
wy show there, but be preferred the 
owl. 


Mr. Henry Harrington, of Pert Huron, has 
lost two horses within three months by eating 
smutty corn. Other horse owners should take 
warning. 


Sidney Bates, the 14 year old son of J. 8. 
Bates, of Nuganee, attempted to board a 
moving train at that place on the 23d, was 
caught, and thrown under the wheels, being 
terribly mangled. 


The new elevator at Sand Beach to replace 
the one burned in September, is finished. It 
will store 50,000 bushels of grain, and is cov- 
ered with corrugated iron. 


C. P. Huntingdon, of Mason, has manufac- 
tured the lumber on twenty acres of land into 
clothes-pins, and will need 200,000 feet of 
lumber to last him til! next fall. 


The new school-house at St. Johns is com- 
pleted. It cost nearly $30,000, is but two 
stories high, and is said to be a model of 
educationa! convenience and beauty. 


The “ Billy Burns” gang, which was a terror 
to the Detroit police, has finally been broken 
up, McBrearty, the last of the desperados, 
being sent up for ten years last week. 


Ressie Kaiser, of White Pigeon, was killed 
by being run over by a train, on the 2ist. She 
was standing on the track, watching another 
— pull out, when another backed down upon 
ner, 


The inquest on the Knoch case closed last 

week. Nothing new bearing on the solution 

of the mystery was elicited, and the jury re- 

ona a verdict of murder by unknown par- 
es. 


An Adrian blacksmith claims to have set 173 

horseshoes in a single day recently. He might 

have bettered his record but for the antics of 

: Texas pony, that bothered him about half an 
our. 


George Granger, farmer, living near Ver- 
montvyille, mistook ‘*Rough on Rats” for 
condition powders, and fed the former to his 
fine team. He found them both dead the next 
morning. 


of the Rogers’ Art 
has 





sold his farm of 490 acres of land, buildings, 
stock, crops, etc., to W. Steele, of this city, 
for $55,000, the largest sale of real estate {n 
Ionia County. 


Mrs. Maggie Troutwaine, of Constantine, 
died on the 21st from strychnine poisoning; a 
case of suicide. The same day Mrs. Trudo, of 
Bay City, shot herself with suicidal intent, and 
may not recover. 


Jim Carr, the notorious proprietor of the 
‘“*Devil’s Ranche,” near Harrison, was last 
week sentenced to State prison for 15 years for 
the murder of Frankie Osborne, one of the 
inmates of the house. 


The total oumber of acres of land held by 
the State on September 30 was 792,850. Certain 
oer are reserved, however, which leaves 

96,110 acres actually on hand. The number 
of acres sold during the year was 55,466. 


John R. Moore, a wealthy farmer living near 
Clifford, while insane, removed the top from a 
large stove in which a hot fire was Carats £z 
and jumped in head first. He was pulled out 
almost instantly, but was so trightfully burned 
that little hope is entertained of his recovery. 


Lapeer Democrat: When the elephant 
broke loose in Cole’s circus here last summer 
Thomas Laughlin, of Metamora, received in. 
juries which at that the time were not thought 
to be serious, but have developed so that now 
he is in very feeble health, and it is feared he 
will not survive. 


Last year the State Agricultural Society gave 
the State Hortieultural Society $1,4000 for 
expenses and $1,000 for remiums. This year the 
board cut down the appropriation to $1,200 for 
expenses, and $800 for premiums, and the 
Horticultural Society is deliberating over the 
question of exhibit or no exhibit, : 


Frank Goodwin, living near Portland, was 
recently adjudged insane, and pending his 
removal to Kalamazoo, was confined in the 
Ionia jail. From his room there he escaped 
through the chimney, a distance of fifty feet 
to the roof, where he was found by the turn- 
key. He would not come down though nearly 
frozen to death, and being armed with a rake 
kept his would-be rescuers at bay tilla hole 
was Cut through the roof and “moral sua- 
sion”? used to bring him down. 


Port Huron Times: A year ago A. L. Reed 
and Henry McNutt, of this city, pnrchased 120 
acre Of land in Sanilac County. The land was 
not cleared and was in poor condition. They 
set men at work clearing the land during the 
winter and in the spring were able to plog it. 
During the season they raised 1,300 bushels of 
wheat, besides other grain, which, when sold, 
brought in money enough to pay for the labor 
and, clearing the land, and left them a neat 
little surplus. So well satisfied are they with 
theirinvestment that they have just purchased 
another eighty acres, and wili clear it this 
winter. 

The sensation at. Ypsilanti last week was the 
arrest of W. A. Pruce and Mrs. Lizzie Cole, 
who last October came to Ypsilanti and bought 
a hundred acre farm. Mrs. Cole was the wife 
of Abraham Cole, of Mendon, N. Y., and had 
succeeded in getting her husband’s fortune, 
amounting to about $13,000, into her own 
hands. This accomplished, she eloped with 
Pruce, a laborer, employed on her husband’s 
farm. The precious pair were arrested at Ann 
Arbor, whither they had gone to put the 
property out of their hands, fearing trouble. 
They were induced to deed the farm they had 
bought back to Cole, whose money bought it, 
but Mr. Cole, made no complaint, and they 
were discharged. 

The Jackson County House, six miles west 
of Jackson, was destroyed by fire early on 
Sunday morning, and five of the inmates 
burned to death. Their names were Mrs. 
Atkinson, of Grass Lake, aged 84; Catherine 
Avery, aged 77; Melissa Martin, of Spring 
Arbor; Zino Boynton, aged 92; and Charles 
Elliott, of Jackson, aged 75. The bodies of 
the victims could only be identified by their 
location in the basement, whither they’ had 
fdilen from their respective rooms. The 
County House contained 40 persons; nearly all 
who escaped were in their night clothing, and 
as the thermometer was about 10 degrees below, 
suffered intensely from the cold. The county 
had provided no protection from fire except a 
rubber hose, to be attached to the pump. The 
origin of the fire is supposed to be a defective 
flue. Itis thought some of the inmates will 
die from the effects of the exposure. 





General, 


Eighty persons died of measles in Quebec in 
December. 

Oliver & Co., prominent grain commission 
house at Milwaukee, failed last week. 

Argentine, adjoining Kansas City, is to have 
stock yards and a large packing house. 


Six hundred board of trade men in New 
York have signed a petition against silver 
coinage. 

The cavalry stables at Fort Custer, Mont., 
were burned last week, and 53 horses roasted 
to death. 

Business failures for last week number 329 
in the United States and Canada, as against 
332 the week previous. 

Adetachment of United States troops will 
remain permanently stationed at Sait Lake 
City to protect the Gentiles. 

Atunnel two miles long, running through 
the Cascade mountains, is to be built by the 
Northern Pacific. It wili cost $800,000. 


At West Leisenring, Pa., last week, striking 
Hungarian miners set fire to a lot of coal and 
coke cars belonging to the Baltimore & Ohio 
road. 

The Chinese are reported to be starving in 
British Colambia. and little aid is given them, 
the people seeming to be willing they shall 
starve. 

All the charitable institutions of Ottawa are 
overtaxed to provide for unemployed work- 
ingmen, and the number to be provided for is 
increasing every day. 

A family at Merine Falls, Canada, held a 
wake over the body of one of their number 
who died with smal! pox. Fifteen cases of the 
disease are the result. 


The boiler of Fairbanks & Daneweg’s dis- 
tillery at Terre Haute, Ind., exploded on the 
21st, killing two men, fatally wounding two 
and injuring five others. 


A large proportion of the men employed in 
the Union Pacific shops at Omaha, Net., 
numbering probably 300, were discharged last 
week, to cut down expenses. 


In the coke regions at Stonerville, Pa. , 300 
strikers drove the men from their work in the 
various mines in the vicinity, beating two 
persons terribly, and crushing in all the coke 
ovens. 


Maxwell, the murderer of C. Arthur Preller, 
confessed the crime, inanunguarded moment, 
to Dr. M. E. Chartier. e administered 
ebloroform, but not with the intention of kill- 
ing him. 


The 26 victims of the Nanticoke disaster 
left 20 large families in very destitute cir- 
cumstances. Relief is greatly desired for 
them by the Nanticoke relief and fund com- 
missioners. 


One of the severest storms known in Cali- 
fornia visited that State last week. It is said 
that the damage was greatly lessened by the 
prediction of the signal service that the storm 
was coming. 


Mrs. A. T. Stewart, of New York, must pay 
Thos. H. String $45,000 for injuries received by 
falling from an elevator on the Stewart farm 
at Garden City, L. I. It took three trials to 
make her doit. 


The “conscience fund’ of the U. §. 
treasury was increased last week by a donation 
of $2,500, the contribution of a conscience- 
stricken sinner, who had at some time robbed 
the government. 


The Montreal custom officers are after the 
smugglers in full chase. A jeweler named 
Deardon was found witk $20,000 worth of 
smuggled jewelry in his rooms, which the 
officers confiscated. 


A snow slide near Aspen, Col., demolished 
the shaft and engine house of the Aspen 
mine, and killed one man. Another slide 
buried two teams with their drivers under 
fifteen feet of snow. 


Chas. Vernon, of Dyersburg. Tenn., heir to 
property valued at $200,000, shot ‘himself on 
the 20th, because his father decided he must 
leave the Kentucky military institute and go 
= apes cottage. The wound will prove 
atal. 


The steamer Crystal, from Dundee, loaded 
with jute, reached Castle Garden last week, 
having been on fire twelve days. The hatches 
were closed, and the fire thus confined as 
closely as possible to prevent the entire de- 
struction of the ship. 


A generous slice of a genuine Manitoba 
blizzard struck the northwestern states on the 
22nd, and continued over the east. The 
mercury fell to —57 deg at St. Vincent, —30 
deg. at Fargo, and —40 deg. at Ellendale 

Dak. The storm is the worst ever repo 2 





Ionia Standard: Hon. A. J. Webber has 
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THE DISAPPOINTED. 





There are songs enough for a hero, 
Who dwells on the heights of fame; 
I sing for the disappoint d— 
Por those who missed their aim. 


Ising with a fearful cadence 
Por one who stands in the dark, 
Ard knows that his last, best arrow 
Has bounded back from the mark. 


I sing for the breathless runner, 
The eager, anxious soul 

Who falls with his strength exhan:ted 
Almost in sight of the goal. 


Por the hearts ‘ hat breakin silence 
With a sorrow al] unknown— 

For those who need companions, 
Yet walk their way alone. 


There are songs enough for the lovers 
Who share love's tender pain; 

I sing for the one whose passion 
Ie given and in vain. 


Per thoee whose spirit-comrades 
Have missed t! em on the way 

I stug with a neart o’erflowing, 
This minor strain to-cay. 


And I know the solar system 
Mast somewhere keep in space 

A prise for that spentsranner 
Who barely lost the race. 


Por the plan would be imperfect 
Uales: it held some sphere 
That paid for the toil and talent 
And love that are wasted here. 
—EKlia Wheeler Wilcox. 
e . 
A NUN. 





Bf you become a Nap, Dear! 
A Priar I will be; 
Im any cell you run, Dear! 
Pray look behind for me! 
The roses all turn pale, too; 
The doves al] take the vei!, too; 
The blind will see the show; 
What! xon becomea Nun? My Dear 
I'll not believe it. No! 


If yeu become a Nun, Dear! 
The b shop Love will be; 
The Cupids, every one, Dear! 
Will chant * We trust in thee!”’ 
The incense wi!) go sighing; 
The candles go a-dying; 
The water turn to wine; 
What! Yon go take the vows? 
Yoo may—bui they'll be mine. 
—Leigh Hunt. 


My Dear! 





iscellaneous. 








THE GENERAL. 





BY Cc. W. BARDSLEY. 





We were sitting over our walnuts and 
wine. The ladies had gone, and the doc 
tor became more and more reticent. 
Either his heart was in the drawing-room, 
or he was sleepy or dreaming. His usual 
conversational powers had quite deserted 
him. 

“‘Wake up, doctor,” said mine host, a 
fine old English gentleman, of portly pres- 
ence, lord of the manor, J. P., D. L, 
ehairman of the Board of Guardians, and 
what not. He shoved the decanter to the 
doctor’s elbow as he spoke. 

The doctor passed the wine untouehed. 

*“‘I was thinking,” he replied; and I 
thought I detected the glisten of half a 
tear in his eye. 

**You're not in the blues, doctor? On 
Christmas Eve, too,” put in Sir Robert, 
cheerily. 

“Not so bad 4s that, I hope,” replied 
the doctor, smiling; ‘ but seven years ago 
to-night a curious incident happened to 
me, and never has Christmas Eve come 
round since but I have got musing over it. 
The worst of it is, it’s an unfinished story. 
It’s a mystery like the mystery of ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ or the ‘ Man in the Iron Mask,’ or 
the ghost that appeared to Lord Lyttleton, 
and lacks the conclusion that shall un- 
ravel the whole.” 

“‘A story, a Christmas story!” we all 
shouted, and Sir Robert the loudest of all, 

“‘Iv’s my first Christmas in England for 
just thirty years,” he added, apologetical- 
ly, ‘and many’s the time I’ve thought, if 
God spared my life, I would return to the 
old country, if it were only to gaze on 
snow clad bills and sit among friends at 
a Yuletide feast and hear a good Christ- 
mas yarn. Outside, Jack Frost bids fair 
to nip his own fingers with cold; inside’s 
a fire, a dinner, and good company; and 
now here’s astory—the thing’s complete.” 

“‘The story! the story!” we shouted in 
ehorus. 

**Fire away, doctor?” said Sir Robert» 
the Indian hero, whose name had become 
a household word for splendid deeds in 
half a dozen campaigns. 


“‘ Well, I don’t mind,” said the doctor, 
*‘but remember, it’s only half a tale. 
Don’t scold me whenI pull up short— 
there’s no finish to it.” 

**We'll finish it for you,” I said, laugh- 

ng. 

“So we will,” cried all. “At any rate, 
we'll try to guess the sequel.” 


Sir Robert had his back to the merrily 
eracking log fire; he was not yet seasoned 
to an English winter, so the warmest seal 
was his. We instinctively hitched up our 
ehairs nearer to the doctor, and he, after 
@ moment of hesitation, thus began: 


‘‘As Leaid before, it was seven years 
ago to-night. But if I am to begin at the 
beginning, I must go back several weeks. 

“In the month of October, whether 
early or late I cannot remember, I began 
to make a daily professional call in Bar- 
ehester Square. Even then the glory of 
the square was fading; and now, after the 
lapse of only seven years, it has become 
the undisturbed possession of doctors, 
lawyers, city men, et hoc genus. 

“ But seven years ago there were still a 
few drops of the creme de la creme of 0- 
ciety to be found there, and I was attend- 
ing an old blue-blooded mar uis—and to 
full-blooded to poot—who smn se 
before bad had a narrow escape of find- 
mg aseat in the Cabinet. For twenty 
years he had sulked in consequence, and 
his confirmed habit of sulkiness had super- 

duced & secondary complaint, which re- 
quired, or the old sulks thought it re- 
af a daily visit. 

“It was a new beat to me then, 

T had to see him about seven een me 
as he was too sulky ever to invite me to 
dinner, although a Yellow-legged footman 











invariably began a tattoo on the gong just 
as I left the door, I found is necessary to 
seek my dinner somewhere else. Even a 
doctor must eat—well, sometimes.” 

“You didn’t do badly to-night, doctor,’ 
I ventured to hint. 

“T’'ve been trying to overtake a years 
disturbed and broken meals,” replied the 
doctor with a grim smile. “It’s a long 
leeway to make up, I can tell you. 

“Well, perhaps some of you will laugh 
at my ignorance, when I inform you that 
I had never heard of Guarini’s in my life. 
and stumbled on that famous old restau- 
rant by accident. I need not describe the 
place, for although it has long been left 
stranded by the rapid changes that are 
ever going on in London, and which 
make one locally popular to-day and de- 
serted to-morrow, still it enjoys a certain 
favor from old gentlemen of conservative 
instincts, who, having discovered a com- 
fortable berth, don’t care to quit it. 

“It still maintains its half-club char- 
acter. Its dinners are expensive, but nota- 
bly good—not recherche, but well cooked 
—and its wines are as ever, unimpeacha- 
ble. 

“ Few young men are found there, and 
no ladies—! never saw a petticoat there 
all the time I vsed it—it’s out of their 
beat, and sombre. But for elderly bach- 
elors, widowers content with a first ex- 
perience, and woman-haters in ordinary, 
who do not mind forking out the coin, 
there’s no place to beat it in the me- 
tropoiis.” 

**Not a doubt of it,” said a sallow-vis- 
aged guest, who had not yet spoken, but 
who had never ceased peeling walnuts 
since the doctor began. 

A look of warm sympathy was inter- 
changed betwéen the doctor and the sal- 
l»w-visaged guest; evidently both in their 
turn had made up a good deal of leeway 
at Guarini’s; at any rate, memory was too 
strong for the doctor—he had to pause 
for a moment. 

‘Night after night I turned in at Gale 
Street, and the oftener [ went the more 
was I pleased with my quarters. 

“One Saturday—it was the first Satur- 
day I ever took advantage of its proxim- 
ity to the residence of the blue-blooded 
aitd too full-blooded marquis, for I gener- 
ally steered straight home on that day—I 
had a further ehgagement, so I stepped 
into Gale Street. 

“The room was not quite so full as on 
other days, but there was a fair sprink- 
ling of gentlemen; some in evening dress, 
ready for the theatres, some in ordinary 
attire. 

‘‘Fritz, the German waiter, took my 
coat and hat, and I opened my napkin at 
the little table I always appropriated. 

‘** Ain’t the General agoing it?’ whis- 
pered John to Fritz, as he presented me 
with a menu. 

“‘*A whole pint,’ replied Fritz, in an 
undertone. 

«* « Perhaps it’s his birthday,’ suggested 
John. 

** * Or the anniversary of a victory,’ sug 
gested Fritz, and he began humming 
German Volkslieder—atrick he had fallen 
into when not busy. 

‘**« The General,’ I said to myself, as I 
spooned away at my soup. ‘ Who's the 
Generai? Whichis he?’ 

‘*T looked slowly around the room, and 
at once pitched on him. No mistaking 
that military air. He sat straight in his 
chair, looking every inch the soldier. 

‘**The idol of his men, no doubt,’ I 
said to myself, ‘and a Rupert in the 
field.’ 

‘** Who is the General?’ I asked of 
John, as he cleared away preparatory to 
the next joint. 

““*T don’t know, sir; he comes every 
Saturday—never misses.’ 

** * No other day?’ 

‘** Never knew him to come any other 
day but Saturday since first he dined 
here, and that’s five years ago; and he’s 
never missed coming in all that time ona 
Saturday.’ 

*** Way do you call him the General?’ 

“«*T don’t exactly know, sir; it’s a name 
as was give him by a gentleman as sat at 
this next table—more in fun tban in earn- 
est—a long while back, and we’ve called 
him the General ever since. It’s the only 
name he goes by in this establishment. 
From the manager downward, he’s not 
known by no otier.’ 

*“* Do you mean to say that is all you 
know of him at the end of five years?” I 
said in wonderment. 

‘**That’s all; except that he’s an easy 
gentleman to attend on, and allus has bis 
sixpence when he’sdone. But he’s aw- 
ful particular about his dinner and his 
wine.’ 

*** A gourmand?’ 
tone. 

‘ “Never a smaller eater comes into 
this establishment, and almost a teetotal- 
ler; only drinks claret, and but a glass or 
two orthat. But he'll have the best or 
none. 

‘Even John felt the figure was slightly 
too familiar for a man with se distin- 
guished an air. 

‘Somehow my eye was fascinated. I 
couldn’t help looking at the man who had 
dined at that table every Saturday for five 
years, and had never once turned up be- 
tveen times, a man whose real name and 
title nobody knew, and who yet gave one 
the unmistakable impression of being 
somebody out of the common ruck. 


“I found myself stealthily taking in all 
his points. A tightly-fitting frock coat, 
a pretty high stock—linen, so far as visi- 
ble, spotless—no ring on the finger, but a 
delicate hand, a wide forehead, aslightly 
peaked nose, a clean-shaven face, except 
for a cropped moustache, and a some- 
what weak chin—yes, the chin was the 
weak point of the face; over all an expres- 
sion of fine reserve. 

“The next Saturday I found myself 
unconsciously awaiting the appearance of 
the General. He came in almost as scon 
as I had sat down. He walked to his seat 
with a fine and easy carriage, gave a kind- 
ly, condescending nod to the waiter, and 
took five minutes over his menu. Then 
he gave his orders. I could just catch the 
tone of his voice—it was well-balanced 
and deliberate. 

“* Une who mixes in the “ higher 
suckles” of society, as some one says in 


some book I have read,’ I whispered to 
myself. 


I asked in an under- 





“TI sometimes wondered on these Sat- 


urday nights what it was that impelled 
me to take such a profound interestin a 
stranger. 

‘‘But this was a curiosity of a differ- 
ent kind. It wasafascination. If he 
stirred his little finger I seemed to make 
a note of it; if he lifted his glass I mental- 
ly jotted theact down. The easy, well- 
bred way in which he played with his 
gold toothpick—that also I never failed 
to make a memorandum of. 

‘* As for him, he seemed to observe no- 
body. If curiosity came under the phar- 
macopceia, the apothecary would have 
made nothing by him from year’s end to 
year’send. If helooked round, 1t was in 
a leisurely fashion, and with such a pure- 
ly universal air that it seemed to repri- 
mand my own inquisitiveness. If any- 
thing. he had a slightly bored look. 

‘Five years, and nobody knows what 
he is. That was what stumped me. I 
never heard of such a thing before. 

‘©*« Does he ever bring a friend with 
him? I once asked to Jobn. 

‘* «The General, do you mean? 

ss *« Vos.’ 

“«* Never once to my knowledge, sir; 
he never spoke to no one as I knowson in 
the room;’ and John went on sweeping up 
the crumbs at the next table 

‘“* Which way does he come to dine? 

‘«*Sharp from the left, on the other 
side of the Star Theatre,’ said John, weari 
ly. 
‘“‘ His curiosity had long expired. 

‘“« Which way does he go after he has 
dined?’ c 

‘** Down by the Star Theatre, then 
sharp to the left,’ said John, mechanical- 
ly. ‘I’ve my own business to attend to,’ 
he condescended to explain, with an air 
of superlative anxiety for the comfort of 
the habitues of Guarini’s restaurant in 
general, and myself in particular. 

‘** You mean he goes and comes exact- 
ly in the same @ay?’ 

‘«* That's it, sir,’ said John, blandly. 

*«* You’ve a roundabout way of saying 
it,’ I replied, somewhat irritated. 

‘*But it was the paucity of the infor- 
mation that provoked me, not John’s as- 
sumption of conscientiousness in the dis. 
charge of duty. 

‘* One afternoon, I think it was a Mon- 
day, I was passing King George Parade 
at dark, just where the chief block in the 
traffic comes, when I saw by the gus jet 
in the centre of the cross-roads, a sight 
that curdled my blood. 

‘*A tall gentleman with his wife, and 
young daughter as I suppose, were cross- 
ing the street amida rush of wheels and 
stampede of horses, when the little girl 
took fright at a pair of bays in front, hes 
itated, and was instantly knocked over 
from behind. Her parentsin front had 
not observed it. An omnibus, heavily 
freighted, was close upon her. 

‘* As I have said, it was dark, and even 

if the driver had seen her, I think it must 
have been too late to pul! up. 
. TI made a dart forward, but was an- 
ticipated by an old crossing sweeper, who 
seemed as agile as a cat, and nipped her 
up justin the nick of time. But he gor 
a nasty knock on the head, which stunned 
him for a moment. 

‘““Meanwhile the mother and father, as 
white faced as yonder snow, flew back to 
their child. 

“«* Here’s a sovereign, my brave fel- 
low,’ said the gentleman, with quivering 
lip; ‘* it’s all I have at the moment on me, 
but if you'll come to me to-morrow— 
here’s my card—I'll prove to you what a 
father’s gratitude is.’ 

‘*The sweeper looked up, gave an un- 
mistakable start, and withdrew his out- 
stretched band. 

‘Even in his muffled-up face I could 
see a pallor that almost matched the lady’s 
face. 

“*T only did my duty, sir,’ he said, and 
turned away to pick up his broom. 

‘*©Those two have met before,’I said 
in an undertone. 

*** Youn littl know what doing your 
duty means to me and my wife,’ cried the 
gentleman inthe blankest astonishment. 
‘* A crowd was now gathered around. 
“«« Well, I’ll take your card, and maybe 
I'll call in the morning, sir.’ 

‘‘Not to speak of a muffler that went 
round his throat in many coils, he had a 
battered old overcoat on with the collar 
up; and a sloucned cap, so there was real- 
ly little chance forthe gentleman to see 
what the face of the preserver of his child 
was like. 

‘‘ But it was evident to me, as an in- 
terested onlooker, that the dilapidated- 
looking crossing-sweeper had particular 
reasons for desiring to avoid his glance. 
* The next moment he had turned 
away and walked swiftly into the growing 
darkness. 

‘“**No doubt he’ll turn up,’ said the 
gentleman, peering through the crowd 
into the darkness; ‘ but [ wish I'd stuck 

tohim. He seems a queerfellow. How- 
ever, if he doesn’t call, [ ¢an always find 
him here.’ 

“Then he hailed a four-wheeler. They 
placed the little girl, whose clothes were 
draggled with mud, in it, stepped in after 
her, and then they, too, disappeared in 
the murky gloom. 

“And now it was my turn to give a 
start, for as the gentleman got into the 
cab, he half turned his head, and the gas 
lamp shone straight into it, and—” 

‘The General, of course,” cried the 

sallow-visaged guest, with the airof hav— 

ing made a discovery that only an ex- 

tremely hard-headed man could have ac- 
complished. 

“Not a doubt about it. The same 

stern, yet relenting expression; the same 
square forehead; the same slightly peaked 

nose; thesame—” 

“All right, go on,” interrupted mine 

host. ‘If it’s the same man, that’s all we 
want to know.” 

‘* «J should like to see the end of that,’ 

I said to myself, as I went on my way. 

‘That’s only one chapter in a story that 

has a touch of tragedy init. Never saw 

a crossing-sweeper refuse a sovereign be- 

fore, and yet his hand was ready enough 

to take it before hesaw the General’s face, 

What’s more,’ I said, and I said it aloud, 

slapping my knee as I walked, ‘ that 

crossing-sweeper doesn’t intend to follow 

up the address on that card to-morrow— 

no, nor next day, nor any other day this 

side of Christmas. 





‘T passed the parade as usual the suc- ° 


franc em cI 


ceeding afternoon on my way to Bar- 
chester Square. I looked in every direc- 
tion. 

‘‘There was no crossing-sweeper; and 
I never saw him again in King George 
Parade. He had found another spot to 
carry on his, deadly-lively occupation, 
and London is a big place, and once lose 
& man’s track and you're done for, so far 
as finding him again goes. 

‘“* Another chapter ended in that 
story,’ said I; and, though I sometimes 
thought of the incident as I passed the 
familiar spot, my interest waned, as it 
was bound to do.” 

‘** But didn’t you see him again? That 
would be too provoking,” said Sir Robert. 
“Tm a great believer in the paltry pro- 
portions of this globe of ours, and I’ve 
seen nearly every quarter of it. But go 
where I will, I’m always knocking my 
head against fellows I never expected to 
see again.” 

“ Besides, I believe in animal magne- 
tism, or mutual attraction, or electric 
sympathy, or whatever you call it,” said 
the sallow-visaged guest. 

‘And I believe in coincidences,” said 
the master of the house. ‘‘ Indeed, I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the last chapter 
were compieted to-night, and the mystery 
solved. Some one here may hold the 
mystic key. Who knows?” 

There was a hearty laugh at this, and 
when it had subsided, the doctor went on. 

He had told his story with a certain 
brusque brevity, that added much to the 
effect of his narrative. 

“‘I did meet him again,” he said quiet- 
ly. 
‘‘That’s right,” put in Sir Robert with 
a satisfied air, as if the story had been 
made to order like a suit of clothes, and 
had threatened not to fit so well 4s it 
ought to have done. 

‘‘It was at Badminton Corner. I had 
& patient tomeetin Farmington Row, and 
passing the Corner one afternoon several 
weeks later on, Whom should I see sweep- 
ing away, or pretending to sweep—for 
the weather was perfect—but my old ac- 
quaintance. I say acquaintance, but that 
is scarcely the right word, for I had never 
spoken to him, and I don’t think he was 
aware of my existence. 

‘** « Hillo!’ I said, pulling up short. 

‘“* Right you are, sir,’ he said, without 
looking up—he was too busy for that. 

‘**« Weather dry,’ I observed, casually. 

‘* ‘So am I,’ he assented, his profession- 
al instinct scenting money instantly. 

‘** That's the fellow,’ I thought, as I 
caugat tie sound of the old thick voice 
for I wasn’t quite sure of his identity be- 
fore, the night being dark and slightly 
foggy. 

«Cold but freezing,’ I added, to gain 
time. 

***Don’t suit me. There’s too much 
ventilation in these ere garments ’o mine.’ 

‘*Andto be sure he looked a forlorn 
spectacle on closer scrutiny; nothing but 
holes, hastily tagged together with string. 
In fact, he seemed to be hung together 
with strings. A penknife would have 
brought him to pieces in a jiffy. 

‘** Why, you must be half frozen,’ I 
remarked. 

‘*‘ By way of reply, he was seized with a 
hollow, hacking cough, that fur profes- 
sional accuracy in Jepth and tone, I have 
never heard exceeded by any crossing- 
sweeper or street-singer throughout the 
metropelis. Carefully and judiciously 
employed, thst man’s fortune was assured. 

**T gave him a cough mixture prescrip- 
tion, written in pencil against a lamp 
post, and a shilling to buy it with. It was 
an acknowledgement of his ventriloquia) 
powers. Maccabe was feeble in com- 
parison.” 

‘** And did he try the physic?” asked the 
curate, in a deeply sympathetic voice. 

The doctor looked at him fora moment. 

“Sir, if you were rot a teetotaller, I 
would ask you to allow me to drink your 
health. Your interrogation reflects credit 
on your profession.” 

** But to proceed with my story. I met 
him several times at Badminton Corner. 
It always meant sixpence, so he learned 
to watch for my passing, about 6:30, and, 
ho wever dark it was, I knew he was aware 
of my coming. 

***What made you leave King George 
Parade?’ I asked suddenly, one night. 
‘You should have seen him start. His 
face was instantly bent to his work. 

‘* ‘Didn’t pay,’ he said at lastin a hol- 
low voice, that bespoke the very last stage 
of phthisis. (The curate groaned.) 

‘* «But surely there’s more traffic there,’ 
I argued. 

“‘* Traffic ain’t everything,’ said the 
sweeper, still at his work. ‘ You see, 
there's more old ladies crossing ’ere; an,’ 
besides that, ther’s the cheapest funeral 
‘establishment in London, over the way. 
You can tear your hair for two and eleven- 
pence a yard in that there shop, when 
you'd have to pay three and five pence ha’ 
penny for every yard as you mourned 
nothing but your own mother-in-law any- 
wheres else, an’—well, looking at it all 
around,’ he added, confidentially, ‘feel- 
ings is evoked at this corner as I never 
calkilated on. It’s the best place as I ever 
lit on—leastways, sometimes,’ he conclud- 
ej, hastily, fearful lest he might have 
dashed my philanthropy by a recital of 
the good points of Badminton Corner. 

** «Did the General, that is, the gentle- 
man, settle much on you, when you cailed 
the next morning, after that accideat?’ I 
asked, with sudden promptness. If I 
could take him off his guard I would. 

‘‘ Again an amazing aptitude for busi- 
ness; and he began sweeping at an ac 
celerated pace. 

‘** What're you talking about, now?’ he 
cried, in an aggrieved voice. ‘ What 
General, and what accident?’ 

‘** Now don’t try to humbug me. I saw 
you myself, save his little girl.’ 

‘* * Were you there?’ he asked, like an 
animal at bay. 

“**T was.’ 

*** Well, I don’t know nowt about it— 
there!’ 

‘**You won't tell me, you mean?’ 

‘“** That’s so.’ 

***Bnt didn’t you go to next morning to 
his house?’ 

‘** What're you interfering for? he ask- 
ed, gloomily. ‘What if I did? Why 
shouldn’t I?’ 

“** But you didn’t go! Oh, I know you 





didn’t——’ 


‘‘ Tn an instant he dived past me, and 
was heading the way over the busy 
thoroughfare, for an old lady with a lap- 
dog. Iheard his hacking cough across 
the street, and knew that he had trifled 
with that old lady’s sorrow for suffering 
humanity to the extent of sixpence, at 
least. 

‘‘*Tghall never get anything out of 
that fellow,’ I said, and I gave up forever 
the attempt. It was just as well, for that 
was his last day st Badminton Corner. I 
passed several nights in succession, but 
the crossing sweeper was not there. 

‘** Another chapter, and no nearer the 
end,’ I said. 

‘* Meanwhile, I saw the general weekly. 
As I stared at him the new difficulty that 
forced itself to my mind, was this—how 
was it, that he, a married man, a father, 
should dine alone every Saturday, in that 
retired restaurant? How was it, that in 
that condition of life, he had never omit 
ted his visit during the past five years? 
And how was it, that—— 

“* Eh, John?’ 

‘«* Yes, sir,’ said that functionary, nap- 
kin on arm, 

‘«* Did he ever bring a lady and a little 
girl with him?’ 

‘“«* The General, you mean?’ asked John, 
brusquely. 

‘‘He was heartily sick of the subject, 
and thought by this time thatI had a 
slight softening ot the brain. The fact is, 
I had got to talk of nothing else. There, 
at this moment, sat the General, the pic- 
ture of embodied bachelorship. There 
could be no mistake about that; if ever a 
man looked pleasantly resigned to single- 
blessedness, it was the General. Yet none 
could doubt, who had heard that single 
heart-felt word—‘a father’s gratiiude’— 
that not only a parent had spoken, but a 
man who lavished a thousand endearments 
on his only child, who lived in the hright 
glance of her eye, and whose one daily 
care itwas to make her life burdenless. 

‘** Yes; the General, of course,’ I said, 
peevishly. 

“John was always reprimanding my 
inquisitiveness. 

‘“‘* As I told you weeks ago, he’s come 
just of himself for more than five years 
Never a soul with him; nor never has he 
spoken to no one in this establishment, 
excepting it be a waiter.’ And John 
turned off to ancther table. I was evi- 
dently a nuisance. 

** That was the Saturday before Christ- 
mas. The following Monday was Christ- 
mas Eve. I had to make acallon Han- 
well Street. A lady had sent for me. I 
saw her and prescribed for her—an easy 
case—-and descended into the street. I: 
was about tea o’clock, and pitchy dark. 
A yellow fog obscured everything. 

“‘I walked stealthily, almost feeling 
my way; the gas jets were just rayless 
points of light, that came and went as 
you passed beneath them—lizhts that shed 
no light—lghts that showed you where 
you were, yet where nothing else was. 

“T got to the corner of Borhampton 
Street, safely. Then I heard a sharp cry 
of alarm, followed by a fall and a groan. 
I rushed on very recklessly, into the im- 
penetrable gloom. 

‘* Following the sound of a moan, I 
stumbled on a man who was lying on the 
ground, crushed, and almost lifeless. The 
bus that had done the mischief was gone, 
but a four-wheeled cab was creeping 
along the curbstone. 

‘Any fare inside?” I shouted, through 
the fog. 
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‘‘The cab stopped, and the driver des 
cended. 

‘** Help me to lift himin; my rooms are 
not three hundred yards away—No. 203 
Crescent Road.’ 

“* Allright, sir—double fare to-night 
—not but what I'd willingly assist in a 
case like this.’ 

‘**Open the consulting-room door, 
Mary,’ I said to my servant, when she had 
answered my quick knock. 

‘The lamp was lit—I laid him on the 
couch, tore off his muffler, unbuttoned his 
coat, opened his waistcoat, listened to 
catch the beat of his heart, was satisfied 
he was not dead—not yet, at least—then I 
looked at his face.” 

The doctor paused. 

‘- Tt was the crossing-sweeper!” said the 
curate, impulsively. 

‘‘Not so very far wrong,” said the doc- 
tor, grimly. 

“The General, of course,” said the sal- 
low-visaged one, ‘‘ out on some mischief. 
I don’t like those quiet, bacheler-looking 
men, with ladies in the background.” 

‘Both,” said the doctor, quietly; and, 
for the first time, he handled the decanter 
and filled his glass. He poured it out 
steadily, to give us time. 

‘*Both!” we all exclaimed in a chorus; 
and we stared at one another in blank 
amazement. 

‘‘It is absolutely impossible that he 
could be both,” observed the vicar, in a 
conclusive kind of voice. ‘‘ Why, in that 
case, the General thanked himself for 
rescuing his own daughter.” 

‘*And was 80 generous as to want to 
tip himself a sovereign,” said Sir Robert. 
* And invited himself to meet himself 
at his own house at ten o’clock next 
morning,” added our host with remorse- 
less logic. 

“In order to cast himself on his own 
bosom, and sob out his gratitude, as he 
knelt at his own feet,” demonstrated the 
sallow-visaged guest. ‘‘That won’t do, 
Doctor; try it again.” 

‘*Both,” said the doctor, grimly. 
“Then I give it up,” said Sir Robert, 
decidedly. 

“‘T told you it was an unfinished tale,’, 
said the doctor. . 
“Oh, but that’s nonsense! There must 
be some more, yet,” said the sallow-vis- 
aged guest. ‘“* You can’t leave us landed 
in such a bog as that. It’s not fair. In 
fact, it’s discourteous. What say you, 
gentlemen?” 

‘‘Quite uncalled for—distinctly im- 
proper,” we all said in a breath. 

‘* Well, there is a little bitmore, but we 
must come to the bog all the same,” said 
the doctor. ‘I’ve been landed there 
seven years. One thing is certain, I was 
gazing on the General in the crossing 
sweeper’s rags, strings and all.” 

‘Well, what next?’ we all cried in a 
breath. 





‘For a long time he was unconscious,. 


and I thought he would die without any 
explanation, but he came to at last.” 
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am about to relate, concerns them both Mae 

About twenty-one years ago, Yau; 4 An 

Rochester was the favorite officer in on 1 


We all gave a sigh of relief. 

“* How did you get into these clothes?’ 
I asked, forgetting my diagnosis in my 
astonishment. 

“*How didI get here?” he asked, by 
way of reply, and even then professional 
instinct was too strong him. He coughed 
a cough that could not be beaten between 
here and San Francisco.” 

“Then that cough mixture failed,” 
broke in the curate. 

There was a roar of laughter. 

‘It did, I’m bound to confess. There 
was no appreciable improvement,” ad- 
mitted the doctor, with great candor. 

““*Am I going to die?’ suddenly asked 
the sweeper. 

““* We shall see,’ I said, soothingly. 

“* You will, you mean,’ he replied, 
looking straight into my face. And, from 
that moment, the mask wae off. He drop 
ed the jargon of the street, and spoke as I 
had heard him speak at Guarini’s. 

“**T fear that is a true correction,’ I re 
plied. ‘Is there anything that Ican do 
for you?” 

‘Nothing,’ he said, sadly. ‘ Yet, stay; 
do you know Baker’s Paradise?’ A slight 
flush took the place of the sickly pallor on 
his face. 

‘** No,’ I replied. 

“* Do you know Seven Dials?” 

““*Tn a way, I do,’ I answered, wonder- 
ingly. 

*** Ask for Wexford Street, and then 
tor Thompson's Court, then for Baker's 
Paradise; then go to the top attic door on 
the left. That is my room; you will find 
seven shillings and threepence half 
penny, in my box. Thekey of the room is 
in the breast-pocket of my coat. Give five 
shillings and my gold toothpick to John, 
the waiter at Guarini’s Restaurant, in 
Gale Street—very assiduous and respect 
ful was John—and the change to Frita. I 
alwavs give them a trifle at Christmas.” 

“**Ts that all?’ I asked, in astonishment, 
taking note at the same time that it 
settled the General’s identity. 

‘** That is all,’ and he laid his half- 
raised head down. 

‘** But what about the lady and little 
girl?” I eagerly inquired. 

‘It was toolate. He never spoke again, 
aad in ten minutes he was dead.” 

“Of course you went to Baker’s Para- 
dise?” said the curate. 

“‘T did. I nearly broke my neck in get 
ting up the rickety staircase. I opened the 
window. I never saw such a den in all 
my life. A bed, fairly clean, but no other 
furniture in the room. On the bed lay a 
complete set of clothes—military frock 
coat, stock, clean collar, clean shirt, with 
studs in wristbands, and a pair of well- 
polished boots at the foot. Inthe box— 
an old tin box—was another suit, more 
threadbare than the other, and that was 
distinctly shiny, and at the bottom lay a 
gold tootbpick, seven shillings and three- 
pence half -penny, all in copper, save two 
threepenny pieces. One thing more I 
noticed—a photograph—but nothing else. 

“‘T went straight to Guarini’s. John’s 
heart quite melted at the sight of the five 
shillings, and he really dropped a tear as I 
handed the gold toothpick into his pos- 
session. I mention the fact because it is 
new to my experience. I have occasional- 
ly seen a waiter drop his napkin; I have 
seen 2 waiter drop a tureen, and the man- 
ager drop on him immediately afterwards; 
I have often seen a waiter who dropped 
his ‘H's,’ but I never saw a waiter who 
dropped a tear before.” 

“He would lose his place. He waits till 
he gets home,” said the curate, compas- 
sionately.” 

‘I saw him decently buried,” continued 
the doctor, ‘‘and now, gentlemen, that’s 
all. That’s the bog, and I’ve been landed 
in it ever since. -To stop up the last 
avenue of doubt, I may add—the General 
has never been seen at Guarini’s from that 
day to this. The General 1s dead, and I 
saw him die.” 

‘Very unsatisfactory,” said the sallow- 
visaged guest, at last. 

‘* Very,” said the Vicar, in his decided 
voice. 

‘‘But what about the photograph?” 
asked one. 

‘*T have it in my pocket-book, and that 
is in my coat up stairs.” 

**Was it his own likeness?” questioned 
Sir Robert. 

‘‘No; a lady’s—a young lady’s, and as 
fair a face as you could wish to see in a 
day’s journey,” 

‘*Fetch it!” said the Vicar, very decis- 
ively. 

The doctor left the room, and, in an 
another minute, returned. We all in- 
stinctively rose, and crowded round him. 
The sallow visaged guest took it and 
held it to the light. 

“T don’t Know 1t,” he said in a dissatis- 
fied voice. 

We all had aturn at it. It wasastranze- 
ly pretty face, a sweet, innocent expres- 
sion, and the eyes seemed to stare at us 
pleadingly. 

‘‘Let me see it,” said Sir Robert, put- 
ting on his spectacles. He surveyed it 
very deliberately. He put it immediately 
below the gas-light. ‘I know that face!” 
he broke out, impetuously; “‘but it’s a 
long time ago, and it was in [ndia. Yes; 
it’s Clara, I could swear to it anywhere. 
Strange,” he added, solemnly. 

“Do you know it?” asked the doctor, 
eagerly. 

‘*Most certainly. But how on earth did 
it get into this man’s possession?” He still 
handled the photograph. ‘‘ What’s this?” 
he asked, quickly. 

There was some writing on the back of 
the photograph. 

«From C. M. to Ciaud R.’ That’s 
what it says,” said the doctor. ‘‘ But how 
can initials and a baptismal name help 
us?” 

** Extraordinary,” said Sir Robert, mus- 
ingly, not noticing the doctor’s final re- 
mark, or question. 

‘* What's extraordinary?” we cried. 

“I think I can explain the mystery. 
Yes, I feel sure of it. Your General was 
Rochester—Claud Rochester, of the 95th 
Sussex, of that there cannot be a vestige 
ofadoubt. And I can tell you a chapter 
of his history which may help to elucidate 
this otherwise most unaccountable story.” 
‘‘ Any relation to Dick Rochester?” ask- 
ed the saliow-visaged guest. 

“His younger brother. The incident I 





Our a 
company. He was about twenty-cigh,)) AD 
years old, and his good looks, his good Wie? 
fellowship, and his unfailing spirit, V 


seemed to act like a healthy tonic on 4)) ‘ 
i Oh 


with whom he came in contact. It Wag 
same months before the second Sikh war 5 
broke out. Just at this very time « 
Claud Rochester had fallen in love with g os) 
pretty girl, named Clara Mompesson, the r 
only child of the Adjutant. She was quite 9% 
young, and had only recently retucr ed he 
from England. _ 
“There were but a handful of ladies ;* 
ut a handfu ladies 
with us, mostly married, and it may be 
for this reason that we all fell in love with 
the wavy brown hair, and the exquisite r 


pink and white complexion of the Adju ti 
tant’s daughter. One by one we received 


our conge. Claud was the favored one _ 

“Things went on smoothly enough til] -~ 
Dick Rochester turned up. We after. Jan, 
wards found that Dick had met Clars | ens 
Mompesson in London, and, from what pol 


we could gather, Dick had surrendered at 
discretion, although he had only met her ~ He 
twice, and had not been formally intro. ~ 


duced to her. Of course nothin z had been for 
said, and Dick was not even aware Of the wa 
meditated return to India, till the vessel} litt 
that bore her was well round the Cape. thi 
Then he followed Clara Mompesson to Hell 
India and to Multan. ‘Jar 

“‘T suppose he was terribly cut up when an¢ 
he found that only a few days before his his 
arrival, Miss Mompesson had become the — ¢,;, 
hetrothed of his brother. His first im- 6, ; 
pulse was to fiy from the place. But un- wit 
fortunately, Claud pressed him to remain, ous 
and he—well, he committed the fatal — act. 
error of staying on. I must tell you that sta 
the two brothers were wonderfully alike, abc 
In the dark it was a common thing to py 
mistake one for the other, but Dick, al- nev 
though the features and build of both were the 
similar, was unquestionably the band- the 
somer and better-made man of the two. knit 

**One day disquieting rumors came in. the 
As a result Claud Rochester was sent fot, Fees 
and a sealed packet was putin his hand. y 
He was to post off to a place called Bog- his 
gapur, and then deliver his trust to an- “ 
other messenger, who would convey it to mot 
the Resident’s Commissioner at Lahore, mov 
Every minute he gained was of para- rea 
mount importance—so they told him. an 

‘Claud left the room with the inten- Sar 
tion of making instant preparations for frie 
his journey. Just as he was entering bis swhi 
quarters, @ letter was placed in his handi., trat 


He opened it, glanced at it, and his face of 
became perfectly livid, as his servant 


afterwards told us. Instead of entering ~@ 
his quarters, he immediately dashed off sow 
to the Adjutant’s, and asked for Clara. Cit: 
‘Nobody knew exactly what trans- by | 
pired; but one thing was certain—Clara this 
was broken-hearted—she told him she -= 
could not marry him, admitted that she laid 
loved his brother, and wound un by say: BcAal 
ing that Dick had left her forever. It was “#py, 
true. Dick, though he bad dallied when 9 4, | 
he ought to have decamped, had, at the “g4)., 
last moment, realized the state of sffairs,” “¢,, 
and, although unaware how far the girls ~ qate 
affections were entangled, he determined “yoy 
to prove his fealty to his brother Claud boy 
and without a word to any one, was al- 4. 
ready off. sort 
‘Claud forgot every mortal thing in ‘at 
existence, but his desire for the girl’s hap nec 
piness. His own love was as nothing. 4. 
Within ten minutes he was off in pursuit 
of his brother. He had got a six hours beh 
start, but in the end Claud overtook xix, love 
and brought him back to Clara. It took his 
three days. The 
‘**You’ve done it quickly, old boy, the 
was the first greeting he received, as he thi 
made slowly for his quarters. old 
‘‘ The Lieutenant stared. Then, in an rigt 
instant, the whole thing flashed upon him’... 
—the sealed packet! the 
“IT need hardly say there was a tre- of | 
mendous row. A court-martial was held; ber: 
Claud vouchsafed no explanation, and was 
was broken. There was nothing to do but ‘ie 
to return to England, and no one ever Jus 
heard of him again. His brother made sta; 
every inquiry possible. It was no use. sok 
But that the General was Claud Roches- ene 
ter, I will stake my existence. This hin 
photograph, and your description, are sup 
quite enough.” ~ 
‘“‘Then the gentleman whose little vis 
daughter was knocked down at King Ema 
George Parade, was the General’s broth- imrer 
er, and the lady was Clara Mompesson, the 
now Rochester,” suggested the sallow: tol, 
visaged guest. * he 
‘That also is clear,” said our host. The 
**Gentlemen, I think the last chapter has wet 
been told.” o 
‘‘ The mystery issolved, no doubt,” said app 
the Vicar. ‘‘The only question that re- of 1 
mains, is: Why did Claud Rochester play 
a double part? I can understand his sink- Pr: 
ing slowly into the mud, and becoming 4 
crossing-sweeper, especially if he was the 
happy-go-lucky kind of fellow you have 8 
suggested rather than described; but why vi 
did he appear in a kind of transformation Bior 
scene at Guarini’s every Saturday night?’ der 
“That presents no difficulty to me,” ly 
said the doctor. ‘‘I could furnish you Tay 
with a hundred instances of similar incon- oth 
sistency that have come under my dri 
professional notice. It was a struggle the 
against the relentless consequences of = 
social bankruptcy; a terrible apprehen- er 
sion lest he might, in feeling and senti- ~ 
ment, sink to the degraded level of his : 
outward surroundings; a last clutch at “a 


that position of a gentlemin which Wa | 
his by right. That’s what it was.” 
* Yes; a man of refined instincts drive? 


to pretence of that hacking cough would the 
have to endure some revulsions of bitter 
feeling,” said the Vicar. ‘‘I think I be | 
gin to understand it.” th 
‘*Still, he must have had a screw loose, T 
here,” said the sallow-visaged guest, tap Hi 
ping his forehead. : c is 
**T don’t see it,” said the doctor. ‘“ You " 


might call it eccentricity. It was avery ™ i 


harmless forma of the malady, even then.” “2 

“Poor Claud,” said Sir Robert; “80 bi 
that was his end! Either you orI must a oo 
break it gently to Dick, when we go back Et 
to town, doctor.” 4 t] 

*[ don’t know him, and wasn’t aware | , 
of his existence until to-mgnt. You'd a 
better do it,” said the doctor. rf 


“‘T will,” replied Sir Robert. a 
“The story is finished, gentlemen,” said 
mine host. ‘‘Let us join the ladies.”— — 
London Belgravia ms 





